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15 administrators contribute to 


Clearing House questionnaire 


HE principal of a school sometimes has 

little voice in planning the curriculum 
hat he must administer and supervise. Fre- 
quently he must assume the responsibility 
doing the best that he can with that which 
isdelegated to him to do. 

Into seemingly unworkable patterns, the 
iead of the school, if he is in step with the 
jnior-high-school objectives, must weave 
wmething of his own ideas and ideals. 
Whether or not these ideals may gain mo- 
mentum enough to cause favorable com- 


# nent and action may depend largely upon 


ihe zeal with which the administrator goes 
o work. Any attempt to turn from the 
waten track of traditional approach is apt 
become difficult. However, there will be 


Eprror’s Nore: THE CLeARING House 
publishes, in its last issue of the current 
thool year, this contribution to junior-high 
thought, based on the results of a question- 
wire, “How Shall We Revise the Junior- 
HighSchool Curriculum?” Doctor Tyler, 
who writes this article based on the ques- 
tionnaire, is a teacher of social studies in the 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
lonkers, New York. The summaries of opin- 
ims, and the excerpts quoted from signifi- 
ant statements, are based upon replies from 
the administrators of representative junior 
high schools in all parts of the country. 
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ideals, and if enough of them are expressed, 
they may have weight. 

Having in mind the benefits that might 
be derived from a knowledge of what men 
and women who have the direction of large 
numbers of boys and girls might like to see 
accomplished in a junior-high-school cur- 
riculum reconstruction program, THE 
CLEARING House asked certain of them the 
following questions: 

1. What are some of the characteristics 
which you believe the curriculum of the 
junior high school should possess? 

2. What subjects would you like to see 
dropped from the junior-high-school cur- 
riculum? 

3. What subjects would you like to see 
added to the junior-high-school curriculum? 

4. What emphasis do you think the so- 
cializing-integrative (homeroom, clubs, fo- 
rum, etc.) activities should receive in com- 
parison with the so-called core-curriculum 
subjects? 

5. Do you think that credit should be al- 
lowed for the socializing-integrative activi- 
ties toward the completion of junior-high- 
school work? 

6. What do you consider the best type of 
curriculum for the average junior high 
school? 

These inquiries were made of the princi- 
pals of certain well-established junior high 
schools in various parts of the United States. 
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The responses were quite illuminating. 

Characteristics that a junior-high-school 
curriculum should possess: 

Seventy-five administrators answered the 
question on the characteristics that the ju- 
nior-high-school curriculum should possess. 
Forty-nine respondents, 65.3 per cent of the 
total number, believe that flexibility is the 
most desirable feature in a curriculum. 

Many statements were made qualifying 
the viewpoints of those offering informa- 
tion. It seemed the consensus of opinion 
that the curriculum should be amenable to 
change and that the times through which 
we are passing make frequent additions and 
subtractions necessary. These changes pos- 
sibly should be made without destroying 
the whole structure. Adaptability to child 
needs and experiences is closely allied to 
flexibility, and it follows that a large per- 
centage of educators considered adaptabil- 
ity an asset in any revision program. 

There was rather a sharp difference of 
opinion as to whether or not the curriculum 
should embody the most advanced educa- 
tional thought. 

Those who favored this characteristic 
were emphatic in their statements. On the 
other hand, there were those who believed 
that advanced educational thought borders 
on radicalism, upon which revision expo- 
nents should frown. Several administrators 
were afraid that advanced educational 
thought meant that college theorists would 
fly away from the ground in curriculum 
building—and that upor the ground our 
feet should stay firmly fixed. 

Twenty-one administrators plead for the 
integration of subjects and the breaking 
down of subject barrier-lines. Other char- 
acteristics considered favorably by a major- 
ity of principals were a wide range of ex- 
ploratory courses, greater emphasis on so- 
cialization throughout all junior-high-school 
grades, greater training through socialized 
courses, great emphasis on formal guidance, 
breadth, richness, and appreciation in all 
subject fields, and broad fields of experi- 
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ences for all rather than differentiation, 

Other characteristics follow, and eg 
seems to be entitled to a place in the pla. 
ning of the curriculum with possibly ox 
exception. Only one administrator q. 
pressed the view that fundamentals, panty. 
ularly English and mathematics, should 
stressed. So many spoke against the indy. 
sion of mathematics as a required subjeq 
above the seventh grade that it does no 
seem feasible to agree that the stressing of 
the subject is important. 

It is interesting to note that many of thow 
who sent data concerning what they hope 
would be considered in future curriculum 
building for the junior-high-school level 
have been able to put their theories into 
practice in the schools they are directing, 

Others affirm that they can neither en. 
dorse nor accept any program patterned 
along lines that may be considered tradi- 
tional or as preparatory to senior-high- 
school work. They feel that the junior high 
school should be an entity. 

Comments by junior-high-school admin. 
istrators: 

The comments that follow are offered be 
cause of their revealing character. Name 
are given only when permission has been 
granted. 

John S. Herron, Principal of the Robert 
Treat Junior High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, writes: 


One of the vital problems in junior high school 
in crowded industrial areas is the question of how 
properly to provide suitable curriculums for a large 
number of borderline boys and girls who show very 
little interest in academic subjects. 

Most of these students are retarded from one to 
three years, and apparently our schools offer very 
little to stimulate their growth and development. 
Our vocational schools have long waiting lists and 
naturally select the better students, with the conse 
quent result that this army of dull, normal student 
is not being properly provided for. Both the junior 
and senior high schools must find a way to enable 
these children to have such experiences as will help 
them to a proper vocational decision. 

In this school, with the addition of new shop 
and other activities of manual nature, I believe ¥ 
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tells us 
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could profitably set up a new curriculum based upon 

ific guidance objectives. That is to say, we could 
offer certain try-out courses, the object being to help 
individual students toward growth along the lines 
of their dominant interest. Such a curriculum might 
be named pre-vocational or even vocational. 


From Malcolm Robertson, Principal of 
the Alfred Vail Junior High School, Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, comes this statement: 


Sympathy for, and understanding of, adolescence 
must be a characteristic of the makers. The curricu- 
jum should be of the type that presents opportuni- 
ties for the best all-round development of the in- 
dividual personality. The curriculum should be 
more practical than it is today—much of present 
living must replace useless tradition. 


Edward R. Maguire, Principal of Herman 
Ridder Junior High School, New York City, 
tells us: 


I modify my curriculum to fit my neighborhood 
needs to a certain extent. No matter what our cur- 
tiulums may be, I consider their content as sec- 
ondary to their value as meat upon which to chew 
and as material for the growth of personality. I am 
seeking integration and socialization. . . . I cannot 
get myself excited over curriculums as such. 


The principal of Lincoln Junior High 
School, Jamestown, New York, H. L. Gillis, 
says: 

The curriculum of a junior high school should 
contain in the seventh grade chiefly the things that 
should be the common knowledge of all citizens: 
English, Mathematics, Social Science, and General 
Science. In the eighth and ninth years these should 
diminish in quantity and a correspondingly in- 
ceasing amount of material which will open up new 
fields to the pupil should be offered in their place. 

A considerable amount of choice should be al- 
lowed in the ninth year. Try-out courses should 
touch upon a large number of fields, with a special 
emphasis on the courses training particularly for 
good citizenship. More emphasis should be placed 
upon the social sciences. There should be more at- 
tention given to extensive reading and oral com- 
position in English. 


Robert L. Dawson, Principal of Knox 
Junior High School, Johnstown, New 
York, answers our query: 

The curriculum should possess, above all things, 


adaptability to the social, civic, physical and educa- 
tional needs of all of its students: from the socially 


underprivileged to the socially privileged; from the 
physically handicapped to the physically well; from 
the mentally slow to the mentally rapid. It must be 
a school for all the children of all the people. 


A. J. Nicely, Principal of the Wilson 
Junior High School, Erie, Pennsylvania, of- 
fers three suggestions concerning the junior 
high school and its curriculum: 

1. Let it be a junior high school with junior- 
high-school curriculums. 

2. Let it be free from the domination of senior- 
high-school curriculums. 

g- Let it have more courses which will fit the 
abilities of many junior-high-school students in citi- 
zenship training. 


From another principal of a Pennsylvania 
junior high school comes this interesting 
comment: 

A curriculum should be revised about every five 
years. It should embody the most advanced educa- 
tional thought but should not be changed just for 
the sake of change. 

I have been admitted to candidacy for a Ph.D. in 
Education, but I feel that many of our educational 
leaders like to hear “words roll off their tongues.” 
Teachers who can talk for hours on articulation, 
integration, et cetera, cannot tell one what they are 
trying to teach. We need to define our goals or ob- 
jectives in practical terms. 


Lawrence S. Brink, Principal of the Mon- 
ticello Junior High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, states the characteristics of 
an ideal junior-high-school curriculum in 
terms of its purposes: 

1. Exploration of pupils’ capacities and interests. 

2. Opportunity for practice of social relationships. 

3- Consolidation of the mastery of the tools of 
study. 

4. Development of the spiritual, emotional, and 
imaginative capacities of the individual. 

5. Survey of the social and physical environment. 


Mr. Brink further states that the pur- 
poses of the curriculum as he has stated 
them are those to be emphasized in the 
junior high school and are not inclusive of 
all the objectives of education. 

Vida V. Smith, Principal of the Central 
Junior High School in Madison, Wisconsin, 
pleads for more general courses in the jun- 
ior high school, as follows: 
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The courses in a junior-high-school curriculum 
should be general rather than broken up into vari- 
ous classifications. There should be General Science, 
General Mathematics, General Course in Social Sci- 
ence, and an extensive reading course in connection 
with English. We need closer integration of all 
courses on the junior-high-school level and should 
leave specialization for later years. 


The principal of a Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin, junior high school says that the cur- 
riculum of the junior high school may well 
place added emphasis upon pupil behavior 
in place of subject mastery. 

James A. Fitzgerald, Principal of Troup 
Junior High School, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, says: 

Whatever the curriculum, I like to see it applied 
in the classrooms with a child-minded attitude. To 
be thus applied it must keep pace with new ideas, 


and be subject to trial and experiment and to 
modification. 


In expressing the opinion that the junior- 
high-school curriculum should express the 
embodiment of the most advanced educa- 
tional thought, the principal of another 
New England junior high school adds that 
there must be a faculty of young teachers, 
or of experienced teachers who are willing 
to accept the junior-high-school philosophy. 

Still another New England administrator 
admonishes against veering too far from the 
senior-high-school set-up or pupils will find 
it too difficult to fit in the high school which 
is very traditional. Yet he tells us hopefully 
that some things have changed in the senior 
high schools within the last three years, but 
that there have not been changes enough to 
give the junior high schools all the latitude 
they should have. 

The principal of the Ventura Union 
Junior High School, Ventura, California, M. 
E. Mushlitz, says that the curriculum should 
be an activity course in learning. He 
further adds that in his school it is believed 
that education is life—not merely a prepara- 
tion for life. The writer believes, from a 
study of materials received, that the school 
mentioned above has gone a long way on 
the road toward an integrated curriculum. 
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W. E. Moreland, Principal of Albert Sig 
ney Johnston Junior High School, Housto, 
Texas, thinks something ought to be don 
about attaining the objectives of the junig 
high school: 

A junior-high-school curriculum should poss 
the machinery for realizing the objectives set up fq 
the junior high school. Tradition-bound organjp. 
tion, methods, customs, and points of view, result jp 
retaining the traditional school under a new nane 
We have adequate and sound objectives. Let us & 
something toward attaining them. 


From C. C. Ball, Principal of the Thoms 
Nelson Page Junior High School, San Ap. 
tonio, Texas, comes a statement concerning 
credits: 

I do not believe that junior-high-school progres 
should be mentioned in terms of credits. Junior. 
high-school education is a series of experiences 
through which a child passes and by which he de. 
velops. The curriculum should certainly be flexible 
and furnish rich experiences to all children accord- 
ing to their abilities and their individual bad. 
grounds. 


The quotations that have been given are 
but a few of the expressions found in the 
data, but they are typical of the thought of 
many of those most intimately acquainted 
with the junior-high-school organization. 

The inquiry as to the subjects that the 
administrators would like to see dropped 
from the curriculum and the subjects that 
they would like to see added brought varied 
responses. 

Twenty-five principals answered the two 
questions. Fourteen of them said that alge 
bra was so out-of-date that it had no place 
in the curriculum of the junior high school. 
Seventeen answered that if algebra were to 
be taught it should never be a required 
subject. Fourteen principals said that formal 
mathematics should be dropped from the 
curriculum in seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. 

Twenty-one administrators favored drop- 
ping Latin from the curriculum. Nine con 
sidered that German should not be taught, 
and eight administrators thought that for 
eign languages should be taught only as & 
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ploratory courses and, if taught at all, they 
should be restricted to the ninth grade. 

Other suggestions included the dropping 
of literature as a separate subject, and the 
dropping of spelling, history, geography, bi- 
ology, commercial arithmetic, guidance, 
typing, and drafting. One principal said 
that if he thought any subjects should be 
dropped he would drop them immediately. 
The writer considers him more fortunate 
than many who have less control over the 
curriculum. 

Regarding the subjects that the principals 
would like to add to the curriculum of their 
respective schools, the list proved so ex- 
tended that it seems too cumbersome to re- 
produce here. 

Certain subjects received much attention, 
and among these were dramatics, stage- 
aaft, expression, speech, orientation, instru- 
mental music of many types, vocal music, 
feld courses in all grades, hand-craft 
courses, Manners and conduct, exploratory 
courses in science, languages, and in indus- 
tial and practical arts, home-making of 
more practical types such as the care of 
small children and sex hygiene. 

The subjects that the principals would 
like to see added far exceeded in number 
those they wanted to have dropped. The 
question then arises as to a serious over- 
loading of the curriculum. Through the 
years of curriculum making there has been 
so much adding to, and so little taking away. 

Those in charge of revision programs 
ding tenaciously to what is already in effect 
and keep on loading more subjects on the 
curriculum. 

Fifty-two per cent of the principals re- 
porting on the subject believe that as much 
aedit should be given for the socializing- 
integrative activities as for the core- 
curriculum subjects, and that if completion 
of the junior-high-school work is judged on 
he basis of points, then these activities 
thould be rated as curricular courses. 

Twenty per cent of the respondents re- 
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plied that less credit should be given for the 
socializing-integrative activities than for 
regular subjects. Twenty-eight per cent of 
those answering the inquiry stated frankly 
that the public must be cognizant of the 
true value of such activities before proper 
rating or credits could be assigned. 

Types of curriculums most suited to the 
purposes of the junior high school. 

The administrators evinced much inter- 
est in the types of curriculums which they 
believe should be in effect in junior high 
schools throughout the country. Seventy- 
three principals answered this part of our 
inquiry, and sixty-three of them consider 
the constants-with-variables type most suit- 
able for the adolescent school. 

Five principals believe that grades eight 
and nine should have the multiple-curricu- 
lum. One of the five stated that the seventh 
grade should have the single curriculum 
under all circumstances, and that seventh- 
grade pupils should never be allowed a 
choice of electives. Two answers were in 
favor of a general curriculum, and one 
principal thought that all courses should be 
integrated and the curriculum called an in- 
tegrated curriculum. 

Attention is directed to the fact that one 
administrator, the principal of one of the 
best-known and most widely visited schools 
in the eastern part of the country, says that 
there should be no so-called curriculum and 
that all curriculums are out-moded. 

In reviewing the opinions voiced by the 
administrators of representative junior high 
schools in various geographical areas of the 
United States, it may be conceded that these 
educators are keenly alive to the important 
changes which have occurred in society and 
which make curriculum revision necessary. 
Out of such expressions of opinions and out 
of so much curriculum reorganization, it 
would seem, there must come measures that 
will result in equipping adolescent boys and 
girls with an appreciation of their social en- 
vironment and its obligations. 








SUBJECT GROUPINGS 
, inte HIGH SCHOOL 


FORREST E. LONG 


pee who are familiar with the history 
of secondary education know that cer- 
tain procedures became the standard largely 
through accident. Even the length of the 
school term never lent itself to scientific 
evaluation—but we did settle down to a 
more or less conventional or standard plan. 

In spite of our reluctance to accept new 
ways we hear the rumblings that indicate 
that all is not well. No one today knows 
just what the outcome will be and certainly 
no one knows the extent to which the pat- 
tern of the secondary school will be altered. 
The most persistent of all demands seems to 
be for a new alignment of subjects. Some 
have thought of this in terms of correlation; 
others have designated it fusion; others still 
have insisted upon integration; and now we 
hear it called orchestration. In brief, there 
is a demand that secondary schools offer a 
program which will make possible the ap- 
plication of most of the knowledge and 
skills gained in the classroom. 

One would have to possess supernatural 
powers to be able to say how this demand 


—- ig 


Epiror’s Note: During the school year 
now about to end, THe CLEARING HousE 
has published a great many articles that 
brought the basic problems facing the sec- 
ondary school to a sharp focus, analyzed 
them, and advocated solutions. In this arti- 
cle the Editor of THe CLEARING House dis- 
cusses the need for breaking down subject- 
matter barriers, and overcoming the ob- 
stacles to integration. C.M.W. 


will be met. Twenty years ago we began, 
type of integration, especially in the junior 
high school, by organizing general courses, 
such as general science, general mathe 
matics, social studies, and general home eco. 
nomics. The present emphasis on integr. 
tion in the high school seems to be founded 
on the same idea. Whether integration, as 
we know it now, will become the accepted 
model remains for the future to determine. 
Some other plan may prove to be mor 
advantageous. However the simple addition 
of specific courses has not solved the 
problem. 

We were offering instruction in nin 
major subjects in the high schools of 189. 
Today we are offering two-hundred-fifty dif 
ferent courses. By adding courses we have at- 
tempted to provide more adequately for the 
needs of more heterogeneous groups of stu- 
dents. 

In 1890 there were only four per cent of 
the pupils of secondary-school age actually 
in school, while in 1937 this percentage has 
increased to seventy-five. Four per cent in 
18go, seventy-five per cent actually enrolled 
in 1937! Some have maintained that we 
have reached the peak in attendance, but 
the evidence is not all in on this point. The 
movement for the restriction of child labor 
is too persistent to be dismissed readily. As 
a concomitant of the increased restriction 
of child labor we may expect more of the 
remaining twenty-five per cent to enter. 

However, the additional twenty-five pet 
cent, should all of them enter, will merely 
duplicate many of the problems that we 
have today. It can scarcely create any new 
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ones, for the secondary-school population 
today is largely representative of the entire 
range of the potential population. 

We should face facts and make our plans 
so that we may provide for all pupils of 
secondary-school age. You may not wish to 
do so, or you may feel that such a demand is 
an impossible one to meet—but such is the 
situation. Even with the two-hundred-fifty 
courses Which are now offered in American 
high schools we are not prepared to provide 
the experiences that these millions of high- 
school pupils should have. 

Since the days of the Herbartians, the 
idea of correlation has been most persistent. 
They pointed out to us that subject matter 
learned in isolation was subject matter of 
no possible use. Following the insistence of 
the Herbartians we entered a period of 
emphasis on the project method. But even 
the project method became formalized in 
the hands of many teachers. Furthermore, 
the colleges—especially the college boards— 
placed steady and persistent pressure on the 
high schools to offer courses that were infor- 
mational and formal in character. Facts to 
be mastered were set up as high-school 
courses of study, and pupils were expected 
to master these facts or drop out. 

But an equally steady and persistent pres- 
sure has been put on the high school by the 
pupils who are attending, and their parents. 
And since these patrons have become more 
and more vocal the school has been forced 
to give way. A concession was made in one 
direction after another until the school to- 
day is a rather sorry spectacle. The form has 
remained that of the 18g0’s, but the content 
has become a sad mixture of severe selec- 
tivity and frivolous pantomime. 

What shall we do in such an emergency? 

1. We can attempt to make the secondary 
school selective and admit only those who 
are qualified to do formal academic work. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, we do not 
have the power to make any such decision as 
this. The American people have decided 
that there is no better place for a boy or girl 
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up to the age of eighteen than a good high 
school. The population at large may not 
know what kind of program we should 
offer, but they are convinced that we should 
offer something for each pupil. 

2. We may increase the number and 
variety of courses and thus provide some- 
thing for each pupil. But the budget must 
not be increased. Miss Helen Halter has 
discovered in her study of taxpayers’ as- 
sociations' that we are building up resent- 
ment over our school expenditures. How 
much further we may go in this direction is 
a question—possibly the sky is the limit, but 
surely there must be a saturation point. 

3. We can charge a tuition fee for all 
those except the most worthy. This idea 
must be abandoned at once. Americans have 
grown accustomed to free public education. 
They are in no mood to accept anything 
else. 

4. We may individualize instruction. This 
offers at least one solution. Let us consider 
its possibilities. 

Just how this individualization may be 
accomplished no one is prepared to say. And 
if the offering is to be individualized we 
must accept the fact that the entire pattern 
of the school must be changed. We can no 
longer teach courses as such—we can only 
teach pupils by means of courses and experi- 
ences. We can no longer assume that two 
pupils, completing a unit of work. have 
gained the same benefits. 

Even though we may agree that learning 
is an individual matter and that our cur- 
riculums should be set up in such a way 
as to provide for individualized experiences, 
we still have the problem of determining 
the technique that should be followed. I 
need not indicate the many plans that have 
been suggested for individualizing instruc- 
tion. I shall proceed at once to a considera- 
tion of the realignment of subject-matter 
emphasis. 

There can be no question of the fact that 


1 Taxpayers’ Association, New York University, 
an unpublished study. 
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information cannot be used in isolation. In 
the solution of almost any problem we 
recognize that it is necessary to cross over 
many subject-matter barriers. Of course, 
many pupils can do this. We recognize that 
many pupils have comparatively little diffi- 
culty in making such a use of the knowledge 
they have gained in many fields. But the 
fact remains that many pupils simply can- 
not make use of mastered facts when the 
facts were learned without reference to ap- 
plication. The obvious solution seems to be 
the adoption of a plan of instruction that 
will assure meaning to all learning situa- 
tions. Shall we think of this as integration 
or fusion? 

Probably the most significant pronounce- 
ment on this topic came from the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals: 

In the light of what this committee considers to 
be sound educational philosophy applicable to the 
problem of creating a desirable educational pro- 
gram in our American democracy and on the basis 
of what experimental psychology has contributed to 
knowledge of educational methods and procedures, 
this committee does not believe that a curriculum 
utilizing conventional subjects as the categories 
under which school experiences are organized pre- 
sents a defensible method of procedure. It, there- 
fore, adheres to the second alternative supporting 
categories which are more fundamental because in- 
herently involved and directly concerned with the 
proposed functions of American secondary schools 
and because more in harmony with the demands of 
present-day psychology of learning.’ 


State departments are beginning to recog- 
nize the necessity for reorganization. In the 
Suggestions Relative to Sequences issued by 
the New York State Department in 1935 
appears the following statement: 


In discussing briefly the sequences which are 
recommended in the various fields of study, it is ap- 
preciated that the boundaries by which these various 
school subjects are separated are quite artificial. 


Both of the above statements are more or 
less negative—no positive program is pro- 
posed. The positive program must await 
more careful evaluation. 


* Issues of Secondary Education, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, p. 2go. 
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In attempting to evaluate fusion, we ar 
thrown back at once upon transfer of traip. 
ing or transfer of improved efficiency. This 
does not seem to be the place to attempt tg 
enumerate the elements that the psycholo 
gists have discovered in transfer of traip. 
ing. Needless to say, we are fairly wel] 
agreed that some transfer does take place, 
Our problem is largely that of facilitating 
the transfer process. 

With the standard or conventional align. 
ment of subject-matter emphasis, we mus 
depend upon rather general transfer of im. 
proved efficiency. Subjects thus taught are 
organized with the idea of broad applica. 
tion in many fields. For instance, presum- 
ably the study of chemistry in high school 
might prepare one for some of the general- 
izations he might make later if he should 
become a doctor, a pharmacist, a dentist, a 
tinner, a plumber, a chef, a metallurgist, a 
baker, a painter (on canvas or on a barn), 
a farmer, a photographer, or a detective. 
With such a wide range of possible appli- 
cations surely each and every person in high 
school should study chemistry. 

And if such generalizations actually were 
made there could be little doubt of the 
value of such a study, but the simple fact is 
that formal subject matter remains formal 
in the experience of many pupils. The doc 
tor and the metallurgist must study the 
chemistry of medicine and the chemistry of 
metals. The baker becomes a master work- 
man by the simple process of learning 
formulas that have been worked out—and so 
on down the list. If transfer is necessary it 
must be taught in a natural setting. If 
transfer is not necessary it probably will not 
take place at all. 

But grant that some pupils in high school 
do have definite vocational objectives that 
might require a knowledge of chemistry, 
would the study of courses in chemistry as a 
specialized science offer practical oppor- 
tunities for them? This seems reasonable and 
many schools have attempted to give just 
this. Hence, we find courses in the chem- 
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istry of foods, the chemistry of the dairy, 
the chemistry of the farm, and others. 

Such an adaptation seems to be a solution 
of our dilemma, but on second thought we 
must agree that the extent to which a for- 
mal and specialized subject like chemistry 
is placed in its natural setting, to that very 
extent it is no longer formal and specialized. 
It is fused and integrated with a life 
situation. 

Probably a better example is to be found 
in the teaching of reading. When I first en- 
tered school we were taught the alphabet. 
This seemed logical, for by knowing the 
alphabet one was presumed to be prepared 
to learn to spell and to read. In other words, 
the knowledge of the alphabet could be car- 
ried over—transferred to spelling and to 
reading. But when a study was made of the 
eficiency of learning to read by learning 
words, the discovery was made that a 
knowledge of the alphabet was a distinct 
hindrance. And finally, reading was taught 
by phrases, sentences and even by para- 
graphs. 

The longer span of understanding in- 
creased the reading ability, for most types 
of material, but usually developed less ef- 
ficient spellers. In this case a specialized and 
formal understanding of words actually in- 
terfered with the ability to read—but did 
contribute to the ability to spell. Indeed, 
training seems to be specific. 

We may conclude that some high-school 
pupils may have need for formal and spe- 
cialized knowledge. Probably most of them 
do not. Certainly, those who plan to go to 
college do not—college and high school en- 
joy practically no articulation, as has been 
shown by many studies. Evidence is being 
accumulated that the college preparatory 
student is the one who can profit most from 
the integrated offering. 

But, what is this integrated offering? 

In a very real sense the integrated offer- 
ing is the equivalent of the school of ex- 
perience. And those of us who have been 
trained in a school are likely to be rather 
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contemptuous of the self-made man. He has 
worked out many principles by the labori- 
ous method of trial and error—you and I 
have had presented to us the principles of 
the ages, and in the most condensed and 
direct form. Most of these you and I never 
take the time to test—most of them we 
promptly lay aside and forget. 

But society has set up schools because we 
are convinced that the environment is not 
rich enough to provide young people with 
all the necessary tools of knowledge. Since 
this is so, we must conclude that the school 
can never exist merely as an extension of the 
life the child would live anyway—it must 
enrich and intensify the life that would be 
lived outside the school. The conclusion 
seems to be that the integrated program 
may adopt the methods of the school of ex- 
perience or even of the school of hard 
knocks, yet it must be much broader, deeper 
and more fine-grained than independent ex- 
periences are likely to be, always admitting 
that many experiences outside the school 
will have a much more profound influence 
on future life than many experiences within 
the school. 

The point to be emphasized is that the 
integrated program must not be confused 
with a school where pupils take over all the 
functions of teaching and where they ever- 
lastingly “do what they want to do.” If such 
were the desire of a school, then society 
would not need to employ teachers and pro- 
vide schools—an increased police force 
might be sufficient. But, the integrated 
school does propose to present all its subject 
matter in a setting that will have meaning 
for each pupil. 

What are the major difficulties in such a 
program? 

1. The most obvious difficulty to be over- 
come is the natural inertia of all concerned. 
Even though we should decide that integra- 
tion is the better plan, inertia may compel 
us to do nothing about it. With the pres- 
sures on the school as great as they are, 
such inertia would be unfortunate. 
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2. Teachers in the American high schools 
are trained as specialists. To ask them to 
abandon not only the way they teach, but 
also the way they were taught is asking al- 
most the impossible. Some of you may ob- 
ject to the emphasis I am placing on the 
lack of ability of teachers to handle the pro- 
gram. May I illustrate why this transition 
is so difficult? 

In the standard school the courses of 
study are set up in some detail, showing 
what is to be accomplished over a definite 
period of time. A teacher may take a course 
of study and proceed with his teaching with 
considerable assurance that he is following 
the correct procedure. Even though the last 
decade has seen many teachers engaged in 
course-of-study construction, the fact is that 
official sanction was usually given to the 
material once it was included in the course. 
If teachers are asked to teach without sanc- 
tions they are entirely lost. 

For instance, many teachers have said 
“show us what you want taught and we shall 
teach it.” This seems to be a coéperative 
attitude—just the attitude that we have 
commended in teachers in the past, but it 
demonstrates a complete failure to under- 
stand the new procedure. But how can we 
expect teachers to teach the right things 
unless they are told what the right things 
are? And here is the heart of the problem: 
If they have to be told, then they can never 
teach the “right” things. 

The program can never be an individual- 
ized, integrated program unless the teacher 
or teachers who are in direct touch with the 
pupil are able to adapt the program to his 
needs and interests. This calls for the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching. We have not 
reached that stage as yet. 

3. The third objection that we hear 
voiced often is that the integrated, indi- 
vidualized program cannot be evaluated. 
We have grown to accept marks and home 
reports—to abandon them is impossible. 
But to use them in the present form with 
the integrated program is not logical. The 


argument that colleges need anything xm 
sembling the conventional reports is being 
answered by many colleges where they hay 
devised their own systems of selective admis 
sions. 

The colleges have not hesitated to take y 
to task because of the product we have sent 
on to them, yet they have been just as ip. 
sistent upon a program of preparatory train. 
ing. Many colleges are beginning to realize 
that personal characteristics possessed by 
their entering students are far more impor. 
tant than any amount of specialized know. 
edge that they might have mastered. Leland 
Stanford has recognized from its beginning 
that any subjects offered by the high school 
toward graduation should be accepted for 
college admission. 

The experiment being conducted at pres. 
ent by the Progressive Education Associa 
tion should go far to convince college facul- 
ties that they are no longer justified in pre. 
scribing a pattern of admission require 
ments that will include emphasis on formal- 
ized and specialized subject matter. There 
is considerable evidence to indicate that 
many types of admission patterns will pro- 
vide good candidates for higher education. 
Bold, indeed, is the college faculty that 
maintains that it has found the final answer 
to the question, “What constitutes adequate 
preparation for college?” 

4. The fourth major objection to integra 
tion is that we don’t know what people 
should study, if they don’t study the con- 
ventional subjects. Why not play safe and 
stick to the old? It has been tested. 

In one of the schools in New York a 
storm of criticism arose over the making of 
nut-bread by some of the boys. The teach- 
ers thought this a worthy project—the par 
ents thought that more time should be 
given to the fundamentals, and less time to 
such frills as the making of nut-bread. The 
school defended itself in terms of the teach- 
ing of proportion, fractions, etc. Some of the 
parents thought that the old-fashioned 
methods were good enough. 
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In another school a principal was dis- 
missed for insisting upon the old-fashioned. 

Since we don’t know what pupils should 
study, how can we expect teachers to take 
the initiative and lead pupils in their study? 
Suppose we say that doctors must know how 
to cure a common cold before they pre- 
sribe for a patient with a cold. No doctor 
knows how to cure a cold. He must make 
the best guess that he can under the cir- 
cumstances. Certainly the prescription of 
the conventional subject matter of the 
shool is no guarantee that pupils will be 
getting what they should have. The teacher, 
who is in close contact with the pupils, is 
the logical person to lead the pupils in their 
study. There seems to be no other way. 

5. The fifth common criticism of the in- 
tegrated program is that we cannot be sure 
that each subject or department is getting 
its fair share of the emphasis. 

One of the best ways of insuring a formal 
and hollow offering would be to adopt a 
plan that involves the teacher in any set 
percentage of time for any department or 
subject. One school collected a number of 
units of work and analyzed them for the 
content that could be accredited to each 
subject-matter field. Those units that repre- 
snted about the conventional distribution 
of time were accepted and taught in the 
school. Obviously, any such procedure will 
result in formal offerings that, if anything, 
are more artificial and less defensible than 
the standard offering. 

§. Supervision of the new plan will be 
chaotic. 

It certainly will be if supervision is 
thought of in terms of the usual practices. 
Teacher coéperation in supervision will 
be promoted and the real supervisor will 
devote his energies largely to the problem 
of getting teachers to work more creatively. 
Never can the supervisor tell the teacher 
what to teach or how to teach it. Codpera- 
tive supervision and coédperative teaching 
will be essential, for no teacher will have 
sufficient talent to handle all phases of 
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complicated integrated programs without 
the aid of others. And no formal program in 
teacher education can give to any teacher 
sufhcient versatility to permit him to work 
alone. 

If any teacher understands his work he 
will be relying upon other teachers and 
many laymen to promote the learning of 
any group. It appears almost axiomatic that 
the teacher who best knows his job will be 
the teacher who will be most dependent on 
all those forces at work about him for aid 
and counsel. 

Probably the training and the experience 
of those now teaching in the secondary 
school make a program of integration im- 
possible. This in itself is no cause for as- 
suming that such a program is not feasible. 
Many young people enter the ranks of sec- 
ondary-school teaching each year. If these 
new teachers are competently educated for 
the newer types of service it will not take 
long to alter the emphasis in the school it- 
self. This leads us to the final major objec- 
tion to integration. 

7. Teacher-education institutions are 
poorly prepared to provide for the type of 
teaching implied in the integrated school. 
Here we see that we are caught up in the 
endless cycle. Teachers are taught to teach 
as they are taught. 

For some unknown reason teacher educa- 
tion has been more successful on the ele- 
mentary than on the secondary level. Ele- 
mentary schools have long accepted the 
theory of integration, and teacher education 
has provided for this type of service. While 
most observers approve of this type of work 
on the elementary level, they may be just 
as insistent that the first year of secondary 
education shall be a year of specialized in- 
struction. The reason for this conclusion is 
not clear. 

Possibly we should not close our discus- 
sion without calling attention to two fur- 
ther objections to integration. Both were 
implied in the preceding list of objections. 
8. Specialists need systematic basic train- 
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ing. The hit-or-miss program of integration 
will not provide the necessary background. 

Undoubtedly such an assertion is sound. 
But lest we rely too heavily on this argu- 
ment for the retention of the standard pro- 
gram we should note that secondary-school 
students are not potential specialists in the 
real sense of the word. Probably the general 
offering will provide as adequately as any 
for college preparation and the college itself 
should provide any necessary specialized 
training. 

We do face more of a dilemma when we 
consider such subjects as foreign language. 
Here, we are likely to conclude, is a course 
that is specialized. As foreign languages 
have been taught in American schools they 
have been specialized; so specialized, in- 
deed, that comparatively few pupils have 
gained any proficiency in the use of the 
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languages. Eventually we may evolve a play 
whereby foreign languages may be taught in 
a much more direct and more practiq 
manner. 

g. There is little evidence that fusion wil 
do all the things that are claimed for jt 
Truly, it may become formal; just as mud 
that goes under the banner of progressive 
education is formal and barren. 

The high school is being subjected tp 
pressures on all sides. Compromises are ip. 
evitable. All elements cannot be satisfied 
entirely, but we shall be forced to move in 
the direction of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Of this we may be sure up. 
less, indeed, America decides to abandon the 
democratic principle. Our greatest contribu. 
tion is in promoting a democratic high 
school that will, in turn, promote a demo- 
cratic society. 


FLASHES * * 


We cannot fully understand any situation unless we give atten- 
tion to our duties as well as to our rights.—ORvILLE C. Pratt, Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association. 


Too much of shamateurism and not enough amateurism is the 
general accusation leveled at our present system of high school 
athletics.—BROTHER URBAN H. FLeece, The Catholic School 


Journal. 


Until the ranks have been renewed by men and women of 
vigor, vision, and a will to do, the schools will be compelled to 
move slowly and painfully on their way.—ERNest C. STEELE, 


Educational Method. 


The tendency to form attitudes which will express themselves 
in intelligent social action is something very different from indoc- 
trination, just as taking intelligent aim is very different from fir- 
ing BB shot in the air at random with the kind of vague, pious 
hope that somehow or other a bird may fly into some of the shot. 
—Joun Dewey, Progressive Education. 
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YOU GET TIRED OF IT 
AFTER A WHILE 


By R. C. NICHOLS 


ost of us have been taught through 
M copy-book maxims that we should, at 
an early age, subject ourselves to self- 
analysis to discover our aptitudes and spe- 
cific abilities and select our chosen vocation 
on that basis. That method would be excel- 
lent were the self-analysis impersonal and 
external circumstances did not exert its in- 
fluence. 

Most of us are doing what we are doing 
today, whether it be in a profession or busi- 
ness world, more by accident than by design. 
I believe that statement could be verified by 
consultation with any given number of men 
in business or in the professions. One would 
find individual after individual who had 
planned to follow some other vocation, and 
yet through circumstances was forced to stay 
in his present vocation, making a mediocre 
success because he feared the dangers con- 
nected with a change or his responsibilities 

or 

Eprror’s Note: This is a type of article 
that all too rarely crosses an editor’s desk. 
Ordinarily, superintendents who write for 
Tue CLEARING House explain, with pardon- 
able pride, some method that they have de- 
veloped to improve the level of education 
in their schools. But here a superintendent 
comes right out and frankly discusses him- 
self, his relations with the community, and 
how he happened to be in his profession. 
While this article was being written, we 
published in the February issue “A Princi- 
pal Rates Himself,” and said in the Editor's 
Note, “Perhaps this is a kind of confession 
story.” Now it is the turn of a superin- 
lendent. The author is superintendent of 
schools in Miami, Oklahoma. 


to others were such that he dared not risk 
economic insecurity. 

There is no reason for my writing this 
except that it is an expression of some of my 
experiences in a certain vocation that I be- 
came a member of by accident rather than 
design and have continued in during a 
period of twelve years. Any experiences 
enumerated here are probably no different 
than those others have had—because they are 
common to the profession and are varied 
only by the type of community in which one 
works. Again and again you hear a man 
state that he does not want his son to follow 
the same vocation that he follows. No doubt 
that is due to the fact that, being so close 
to his vocation, he knows all of the dis- 
agreeableness and disadvantages of it, while 
to the outsider only the advantages are ap- 
parent. 

As before stated, for twelve years I have 
engaged in a profession that thirteen years 
ago I had not the remotest intention of en- 
tering. In 1918 when everyone was inter- 
ested in making safe for democracy a world 
which has since become safer for demo- 
goguery, I enlisted in the Service. At that 
time I was completing the educational status 
of a sophomore in high school. I was led to 
believe by the Recruiting Agent that the 
Commandant of the Ninth Naval Training 
District would probably resign his position 
in my favor upon my arrival. 

After seven months of service with my 
educational qualifications as set forth, I 
was raised in the course of time to the rank 
of Second-Class Seaman, which one auto- 
matically becomes after having served a pe- 
riod of six months. Instead of becoming a 
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Rear Admiral or even a Regimental Com- 
mander, I devoted most of my time to doing 
the necessary detail work for the other forty- 
five thousand who were in camp. 

The foregoing has no bearing on what 
follows, other than that, having shoveled 
enough coal to keep the State of Michigan 
warm for about twenty-five years, along with 
other kinds of detail work, I did make a 
firm resolve that if these United States and 
the rest of the world had to be made safe 
for democracy again that I would prefer to 
let someone else shovel the coal, shine the 
brass, and peel the potatoes. 

Continuance of my education seemed to 
be the best solution to the problem, so the 
fall following my discharge from the Serv- 
ice found me enrolled in prep school in 
order to meet the requirements for univer- 
sity entrance. After entering the university 
and finishing the requirements for entrance 
to law school I enrolled in that school with 
the firm intention of gratifying my boyhood 
ambition to become a lawyer. 

Sometimes circumstances compel us to 
change our course of action and sometimes 
we follow the line of least resistance and al- 
low ourselves to be swerved from our origi- 
nal intent. An individual who attends school 
without any source of income can accumu- 
late a number of obligations through a pe- 
riod of years. 

Not being able to continue in college, at 
the close of my junior year, I decided that 
the easiest way of securing the necessary 
money was by teaching. 

At that time the teaching was to last only 
for a period of one year, and at the end of 
that time I was supposed to have saved 
enough out of the magnificent salary that 
teachers receive to retire the National Debt 
that had been accumulating. When I look 
back over my experiences as a teacher 
through the years and realize how little I 
know now for assuming that role, I wonder 
at my own abysmal ignorance and the pa- 
tience of the patrons and children. Perhaps 
the last statement is not entirely correct. I 
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did not know, but fortunately they did no 
know that I did not know—and it was ng 
patience or kindness on their part. 

If I should ever by accident acquire sug. 
cient funds for my own protection, with a 
amount in excess, I would gladly return the 
funds that district paid me the first year, 

At the time I entered the teaching pr. 
fession it was not nearly so overcrowded x 
it is at the present time, with thousands of 
unemployed applying for non-existing pos. 
tions. I had the choice of two positions. One 
was in a junior college as an instructor, and 
the other was as superintendent of a vey 
small school. 

I exercised the same degree of judgment 
that I have frequently exercised since and 
selected the superintendency. Somewhere | 
had read that Caesar made the statement 
that he had rather be first in an Iberian vil 
lage than second in Rome. But anyone who 
has had the experience of serving in the 
capacity of superintendent of a small school 
would prefer the Roman atmosphere. 

This village was an average, medium. 
sized western community. There must have 
been at least a population of 200 except on 
Sundays and holidays, when those who had 
means of transportation visited adjoining 
towns. 

I had never had any preparation for 
teaching in regard to administration, super- 
vision, or methods, and therefore was not 
handicapped by the opinions of others. The 
only preparation that I had was what little 
knowledge I had acquired in subject-matter 
classes. The board of education that em- 
ployed me fortunately did not know my 
limitations. They had the uneducated man’s 
attitude toward universities and collegiate 
training—that there was something magic 
about it and anyone who had been to school 
was prepared to teach. In view of the fact 
that I met the requirements as far as hours 
were concerned, I was appointed. 

I shall never forget the night I went down 
to appear before that august body. They 
were a fine group of men, and far superior 
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to the average board member in a small 
town as far as reason and ability were con- 
cerned. 

One of the members of the board was 
manager of the local elevator. We met at 
the elevator—not in the office, which was 
too small to accommodate the size of the 
goup—but in the hallway over the scales. 
[don’t know what particular significance 
the scales had in the matter. 

I had prepared what I considered a rather 
elaborate speech on both my personal and 
aademic qualifications that would enable 
me to conduct a successful school in their 
village. After due deliberation by the board 
| was informed that I had been elevated 
from the rank of a private citizen and had 
aquired the dignified title and office of 
Superintendent of Schools, subject to all the 
emoluments thereof, to say nothing of its 
liabilities. 

I thought when I was elected to this posi- 
tion that I was to be merely what the title 
implied, but I discovered that I had more 
titles than my election called for. In addi- 
tion to being Superintendent I was Princi- 
pal and Faculty of the high school, with the 
privilege of looking after the Elementary 
School at odd times. 

Readers who have taught in a third-class 
high school, where one teacher has to teach 
all the subjects offered, know what I am 
taking about. I met classes in seven differ- 
ent subjects. I soon found out that the lim- 
ited knowledge I had acquired in numerous 
subjects did not prepare me to consume 
forty-five minutes of time day after day in 
each of those seven classes. Never having 
heard of supervised study and directed learn- 
ing, I was under the impression that in order 
to teach effectively it was necessary for me 
to use most of that time either in lecturing 
or in presenting questions to the class. It 
was necessary for me to stay up every night 
until 12:00 and 1:00 o'clock in order to pre- 
pare sufficient knowledge for the morrow’s 
dissipation. 

After that first hectic year, why I contin- 
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ued in a profession into which I had no 
intention of entering and which I had cer- 
tainly not enjoyed, is more than I can ex- 
plain. 

Some might call it destiny, but I am more 
inclined to believe that it was economic ne- 
cessity, due to the fact that during the course 
of that year I assumed the responsibility 
of a wife. While it was difficult to continue 
in school with only myself to look after, it 
was impossible to go back to the study of 
law with a wife, and later on a family, to 
maintain and support. 

It would not add anything to this article 
to enumerate the happenings through the 
years that have intervened since I taught my 
first school. 

Twelve years later I find myself still wish- 
ing that some way, some how, I had com- 
pleted my legal training and engaged in the 
practice of Law. Fortunately, while anyone 
who is in the teaching profession works hard 
and dies poor, most of the years have not 
been so difficult as my first as far as the 
actual work was concerned. Not so difficult 
from the standpoint of details and drudg- 
ery, but more difficult from the standpoint 
of participation in public affairs and re- 
sponsibilities. 

I presume that individuals in every pro- 
fession wish time after time that they had 
selected another one and all could give 
numerous reasons why they should be fol- 
lowing some other vocation. They, too, get 
tired of it after a while. 

Tomorrow I will have reached the age 
of thirty-five. That doesn’t seem so old to 
me now, although when I was fifteen any- 
one that age was bordering on senility. 

Walter Pitkin has written at great length 
on why life begins at forty. There are a 
number of reasons why life should begin at 
thirty-five. Certainly it is time for an indi- 
vidual to take stock of his achievements and 
his hopes for the future. The delusions of 
youth are past. The things that we thought 
were so important relative to station in life 
or society assume roles of relative un- 
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importance. One becomes less interested in 
quantity and perhaps more interested in 
quality of life lived. 

Although a member of the teaching pro- 
fession, whose members are very sensitive to 
criticism and the opinions of others, I find 
that those things do not affect me so much 
as they once did. My success in the teaching 
profession has been anything but phenome- 
nal from the standpoint of professional pro- 
motions. From a financial standpoint I find 
myself at the age of thirty-five with perhaps 
enough in the way of assets barely to offset 
my liabilities in a kindly market. 

That, in itself, is more or less discourag- 
ing. Of course, through the years I have 
been attending school quite regularly every 
summer in order to keep up with the trends 
in the profession. This has necessitated con- 
siderable expenditure of money—and the 
only tangible evidence I have is two degrees 
from the university. However, should I 
change to some other profession, I am afraid 
that a rather low value would be placed on 
those acquisitions. Whenever I become un- 
duly pessimistic I have been told that the 
service that one renders is of incalculable 
value, but that is small compensation for 
years of preparation and toil, nor can it be 
used as legal tender to discharge obligations. 

It has been my observation that the prizes 
of the modern world go to those who ruth- 
lessly take and not to those who serve. 

It is not so much what has passed before 
thirty-five that keeps me so much concerned, 
although when I reflect over that period I 
am not at all satisfied with what has tran- 
spired. What does the future hold for one 
after thirty-five in the teaching profession, 
particularly in the field of public-school ad- 
ministration? 

I have observed capable men, well quali- 
fied, and experienced, who were retired at 
forty-five or fifty because they were “too 
old.” In a sense they were too old to keep 
the pace that is required of a superintendent 
of schools in an average, medium-sized town 
or city. It amounts almost to an endurance 
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contest because of the numerous public de 
mands on one’s time. But that is not tn» 
of the other professions of law or medicin 
As long as an individual has sufficient phys. 
cal ability he is supposed to increase jp 
“knowledge and stature,” as long as he hy 
command of his faculties. 

Members of the teaching profession, a, 
class, have higher academic qualification 
than those in most of the professions or jn 
the commercial world. Yet, when it coms 
to political questions, local, state or nation. 
al, they are not supposed to express an opin. 
ion. Even an expression of an opinion in 
class will cause an individual to be accused 
of indoctrination. 

Teachers are employed to teach the dil 
dren factual subject matter that has nor. 
lation to life. Any attempt to interpret the 
life processes in a community is frowned 
upon. Is it any wonder that a teacher be 
comes a type of personality instead of an 
individual? 

One gets tired of it after a while. The 
continuous complaints about minor, insig 
nificant things . . . the diplomacy that has 
to be resorted to in order to keep patrons 
in the right frame of mind toward the 
school. 

School marks are, in reality, of minor im- 
portance but to some parents there is a vast 
difference between an A— and B+—a prob 
lem that has to be defended, requiring a 
great deal of time, if the lower mark happens 
to be given. The administrator is, in a sense, 
a “shock absorber” defending the teacher 
against unreasonable charges of patrons, up 
holding, in many cases, policies which he 
knows to be wrong. He is maligned, misrep- 
resented, and misunderstood. If he makes 4 
mistake in grammar he is an illiterate and 
should have known better. If he fails to 
raise his hat to certain individuals he is dis 
courteous and therefore unfit to guide and 
direct the youth put in his keeping. 

Perhaps he should be thankful for all of 
the public assistance that he receives. In the 
town in which I am employed there are 
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You Get TIRED OF 


hundreds of individuals who would be su- 
perintendent. They know how to run a 
school. They do not attempt to tell their 
physician how to treat them for their ail- 
ments or instruct their lawyer how to plead 
their case—but they know how children 
should be taught. 

Progress has gone on and on in the com- 
mercial world and in the professional world. 
But any progressive innovations in a school 
system are “fads and frills.” 

After a school administrator has served a 
limited time in a community and has ac- 
quired sufficient experience and knowledge 
of that community to do effective work, then 
it is time for a change. Decisions have to be 
made day after day and naturally a great 
many of them are not favorable, and op- 
position is thereby created. Sometimes we 
would like to tell patrons, in the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, what we dare not tell 
them: “The reason your children do not do 
any better in school is because they are your 
children.” 

If a school teacher is aggressive and par- 
ticipates in community life he is trying to 
push himself forward and is neglecting his 
school work. On the other hand, if he fails 
to participate in civic, commercial and 
church life, he is selfish and is not contribut- 
ing his part. 

He should have a philosophy of life that 
will make him realize that he may be get- 
ting along splendidly today and still be very 
unpopular tomorrow. He should reconcile 
himself to the fact that the American public 
views the administrator as it views anyone 
who is in a position of temporary authority, 
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power or achievement. Cheers turn to jeers. 
In the words of Horace Greeley, “Those 
who cheer you today will curse you tomor- 
row.” As some psychologist has expressed it, 
“The higher one soars, the smaller he looks 
to those who are left behind.” 

Sometimes when you have had a particu- 
larly hard day and go home and attempt to 
rest before going to some form of commu- 
nity meeting or committee meeting, and re- 
ceive numerous telephone calls registering 
complaints, you wonder if it is worth while. 
You feel like the streetcar conductor who 
stopped his car loaded with passengers and 
turning to them said, “To hell with this 
job,” and walked out. You want to get “a 
way down on the farm where there isn’t any 
harm, etc.” 

I suppose there comes a time to every in- 
dividual when he subjects himself to self- 
analysis and wonders why he is doing what 
he is doing and if he would have been 
happier and more successful in some other 
vocation. You get tired of it after a while, 
but no doubt that is true of everything else. 
And maybe a form of explosion acts as a 
safety valve and leaves one feeling better. 
I suppose I shall continue in this same vo- 
cation as long as a tolerant board of educa- 
tion and a considerate public will permit. I 
do like boys and girls and people. If it were 
not for that, the work of a school teacher 
would be intolerable. 

So, perhaps the profession has some com- 
pensations that other professions do not 
have, and although you do get tired of it 
after a while, you continue to make every 
possible effort to retain your position. 


I suppose every institution in the land would deny that it is 
careless in this matter, yet, according to the information at hand 
from the (teachers) colleges, only about sixty per cent of their 
faculties, taken as a whole, can be classed as excellent or good.— 
A. J. Meapors, Dean of Arkansas State Teachers College, in 


Peabody Journal of Education. 








DEEP SPRINGS: 


An Experiment in Educatun 


EEP SPRINGS is almost impossible to 
describe in traditional educational 
terminology unless one says that it is a 
small, heavily endowed junior college, lo- 
cated at Deep Springs, California, making 
no charge for board, room, or tuition, and 
limited to twenty carefully selected students. 
But such a description does not even 
touch the real nature of the institution. It 
is probably the paradoxical elements in its 
principles and ideals which prevent it from 
fitting into any of the well-known molds. 
It is certainly progressive in its educational 
aims in the sense that it endeavors to dis- 
cover and assist the interests of its students. 
On the other hand, it tries to plant and nur- 
ture worthy intellectual and social interests 
in them as well. 

Deep Springs is certainly not a technical 
school, and yet its aim is to prepare the stu- 
dent for life. It is devoted to the highest 
intellectual training and attainment, and 
yet it insists that hard physical work must 
accompany them. It it dedicated to the de- 
velopment of leaders, and yet it isolates 
its students for a period of three years from 
the world. 

Finally, it makes no charge of any kind 
for any of the advantages offered, and yet 
it demands more of its students than per- 


—g— 


Epitor’s Note: Deep Springs is an un- 
usual junior college that can accommodate 
only twenty boys. They are selected from 
among candidates all over the United States, 
and must have the highest qualifications. 
The author is dean of this school, which is 
located at Deep Springs, California. 
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haps any school in the world. To say the 
very least, the school is unique, and the 





only way a description can be given of jt 
is through a genetic account of its origin 
and development. 

Deep Springs was founded by the lat 
L. L. Nunn, a lawer by profession, but bes 
known to the industrial world as a financier 
and organizer of public utilities. And oddly 
enough, it was from his experiences asa 
pioneer in electrical power transmission that 
Mr. Nunn’s ideas on education took fom. 
Mr. Nunn, with his brother, Mr. P.N. 
Nunn, was among the earliest to experiment 
with the possibility of transmitting electrical 
current over long distances, and when his 
early ventures proved successful, he began 
to build large generating plants. 

He began his work in the West, and soon 
found that he could not obtain well-trained 
engineers from the Eastern schools; they 
either refused to come altogether, or, if they 
came, were unable to stand the rigors of the 
Western climate and crude civilization. The 
problem then became one of taking young 
Western lads and making engineers of them. 

The Nunn power plants served as schools; 
and the young men in return for their 
labor, were given board, room, and a sound 
practical and theoretical course in engineer 
ing. As time went on, the educational work 
of the power plants became less and less 4 
means to an end, until finally it became the 
end itself, and Mr. Nunn, in his later life, 
devoted all of his time and his fortune to 
the education of young men. The training 
of engineers ceased to be the chief motive 
of his work, and he turned his attention t0 
the whole problem of education, 
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DEEP SPRINGS: AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


Education, he felt, must be dedicated to 
developing in a young man what the world 
needs in him, namely, responsibility, initia- 
tive, and leadership. Learning and intellec- 
tual training are of great value, but only 
when they are the tools of these character- 
istics. His ideal became to select promising 
young men, give them the finest education 
obtainable, and above all develop in them 
an abiding sense of responsibility, and the 
initiative to take the lead in directing others 
toward worthy ends. 

He had found through his earlier exper- 
iences in practical education certain meth- 
ods by which this latter end could be 
attained. 

First, he realized that self-government 
among a group of young men did more than 
anything else to develop leadership and a 
feeling of responsibility. Each member of 
a group of young men officially in charge 
of their own affairs seemed to awaken to a 
feeling of obligation for the correct con- 
duct of those affairs. 

Second, he had found that intellectual 
work when handled in a certain way de- 
veloped this same spirit of responsibility. 
The classes must be small, the standards 
must be set very high, and the boys must be 
encouraged in every possible way to develop 
themselves through wide reading and in- 
dependent thought. 

Third, he discovered that physical work 
of some kind must accompany this intel- 
lectual training. This factor in the edu- 
cational curriculum made the boy a better- 
balanced person, it gave him a genuine 
respect for work, no matter of what kind, 
and more than anything else, it gave him a 
sense of obligation to perform and to per- 
form well any job which he himself saw was 
worth doing. And lastly Mr. Nunn had 
found that almost complete isolation from 
the distractions of modern civilization dur- 
ing that crucial period of development in 
the middle and late teens allowed a boy to 
accomplish a great deal by way of self- 
development and self-analysis. 
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Deep Springs, which Mr. Nunn founded 
and endowed with over a half million dol- 
lars in 1917, was the fulfillment of his ideals 
in education. Deep Springs is really the 
name of a valley located in the east-central 
part of California close to the Nevada line. 
Although it is in the desert, its altitude of 
over 5,000 feet assures a cool and healthful 
climate, and in order to preserve the iso- 
lation of the spot, Mr. Nunn bought much 
of the land and all of the water rights in and 
around the valley. 

A cattle ranch had already been operated 
in the valley, and the founder preserved the 
ranch buildings and erected the school 
buildings nearby. Thus the location as- 
sured almost complete isolation and an 
abundance of physical work for the students. 
The school, the ranch, and all of the prop- 
erty were deeded to the Deep Springs Stu- 
dent Body to be held under the guardian- 
ship of a board of eight self-perpetuating 
trustees, and a management consisting of a 
dean,? faculty, and professional ranch man- 
ager. 

The student body was given complete 
control over the discipline of its members, 
and theoretically at least, unlimited au- 
thority to control the affairs and policies of 
the ranch and school. The single limitation 
upon its authority was to be the willingness 
and ability of its members to assume re- 
sponsibility; everything is under its control 
so long as and to the extent that the mem- 
bers of the group are able to exercise that 
control wisely. Each student works a half 
day at some job in connection with the 
ranch under the general supervision of a 
professional ranch manager and under the 
direct guidance of the student labor com- 
missioner. 

The boys do the general work of the 


1The ranch was not to be considered as a com- 
mercial enterprise, but only as a part of the edu- 
cational plan. Indeed, because of the arid climate 
and sandy soil, the ranch has always been operated 
at a loss. 

* The present Dean of Deep Springs is L. A. 
Kimpton, A.B., M.A. Stanford, Ph.D. Cornell. 
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ranch, handle the dairy, the office, the ga- 
rage, the laundry, the orderly work about 
the buildings and the grounds. Each job is 
held by every student for one term during 
his residence at Deep Springs. 

Each boy is made responsible to the stu- 
dent body for the performance of his job, 
and he is judged by the group partly on his 
effectiveness and mostly on his attitude to- 
ward his work. Laziness, refusal to accept 
responsibility, and lack of initiative in 
physical tasks are judged far more harshly 
than mere deficiency in strength or skill. 

The intellectual work is of the very high- 
est order and is carried on under the direct 
supervision of the dean and his faculty of 
three men. The work is divided into two 
terms beginning in September and ending 
in May, with a vacation of three months 
during the summer when the boys are al- 
lowed to go home. Since the school is lim- 
ited to twenty students, the classes are very 
small, and much of the work is carried on 
under the tutorial system without formal 
class meetings. The faculty is a carefully 
selected group made up for the most part 
of men with the Ph.D. degree. They are 
chosen not only for breadth of training and 
academic achievement, but also because of 
sympathy with the educational ideals of the 
institution. 

The library consists of about 10,000 vol- 
umes and is supplemented by an exchange 
arrangement with the California State Li- 
brary at Sacramento. 

The school is equipped with excellent 
laboratory facilities for teaching elementary 
and more advanced chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology, and geology. The aim of the scho- 
lastic work is to give the student a thorough 
and a broad background in both the 
sciences and the arts. The students remain 
for a period of three years, but since they 
devote half of their time to the ranch work, 
they are granted only two years of college 
credit. Actually they accomplish much more 
than the equivalent of two years’ college 


work, but the assumption is made that the, 


students come to the institution for an edy. 
catien, and no stress is laid on either grades 
or college credits. 

The guiding idea behind the scholastic 
work is once again the development of re. 
sponsibility and initiative. Satisfaction of 
regular class assignments is presupposed, 
and the student is judged upon his ability 
to use profitably his leisure time for addi. 
tional reading and study. 

The staff of instruction is always ready to 
assist a man in any intellectual interest, and 
each student is expected to have some extra. 
curricular interest upon which he is work- 
ing independently. Whatever facilities are 
necessary for the pursuit of this project are 
placed at his command. 

And what kind of a young man does this 
training produce? Perhaps the best descrip. 
tion would be the following: An adequately 
grounded and trained, well-balanced and 
responsible young man, rather mature and 
serious-minded for his years, but neither a 
pedant nor a prig. He knows the value of 
hard work, and he can be trusted to do and 
do well what should be done. He is an ex- 
cellent student, but not in the usual “grade- 
grabbing” sense. He has a sincere and ear- 
nest desire to learn and to improve himself. 

This is a general and somewhat abstract 
statement of the purpose, plan, and result 
of Deep Springs. But what of the more prac- 
tical questions: How does Deep Springs 
select its students, where do they go upon 
leaving Deep Springs, what have they ac 
complished in life, and what are they ex- 
pected to accomplish? 

Deep Springs selects very carefully each 
year from eight to ten new men. A candidate 
to receive serious consideration must have 
been graduated or be about to be graduated 
from high school, he must be far above the 
average in scholarship, and he must show 
definite promise of leadership and serious 
ness of purpose. Recommendations are wel- 
comed from school supervisors, high-school 
principals and counselors who know the stu- 
dent and are familiar with the purposes and 
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Deep SpriINGs: AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


advantages of the educational foundation. 

While Deep Springs makes no charge of 
any kind for board, room, or tuition, it is 
definitely not a charity. It is a free school 
only in order that intellectual ability and 
character may be the sole qualifications for 
entrance. 

It might be mentioned that a student is 
dropped from the institution when he is 
discovered to be incapable of measuring up 
to the standards set by the educational plan. 
Hence it is no kindness to the boy or to the 
institution to recommend a student who is 
unfit. After the candidate applies, his ap- 
plication is judged by the committee on en- 
trance, and if it shows promise, he is called 
upon and interviewed by the Dean of Deep 
Springs. No student is accepted without an 
interview, and the school is willing to send 
its representative any place in the United 
States to interview likely candidates. Every 
applicant is given serious consideration, par- 
ticularly when recommended by a teacher 
in the field of secondary education. 

It is urged, though it is not absolutely nec- 
essary, that the candidate make application 
a year in advance of the time he hopes to 
enter the school. Deep Springs endeavors to 
follow its applicants through their final year 
in high school and to make whatever investi- 
gations may be necessary into their family 
background and into their home environ- 
ment. 

Graduates of Deep Springs usually finish 
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their college work at Cornell University 
where a brother institution founded by Mr. 
Nunn, the Telluride Association, exists. 
The Telluride Association is a separately 
endowed foundation which is very similar 
to Deep Springs except that it is devoted to 
upper division and graduate work and omits 
entirely the physical work carried on at 
Deep Springs. While most of the Deep 
Springs graduates go to Cornell, there is no 
obligation to do this, and Deep Springs has 
never had any trouble having its credits 
accepted at any institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

The school is too young to make any very 
accurate analysis of the success in after life 
of its graduates. The obligation which a stu- 
dent incurs by his attendance is to devote 
himself to the service and betterment of 
humanity throughout his life. Consequent- 
ly, the professions of engineering, law, medi- 
cine, government service, and education 
have been upon the whole the choices of 
Deep Springs graduates, and they are very 
well represented in Washington and in the 
universities of the United States. 

As mentioned before, however, almost all 
of its graduates are still young men, and 
their success in life is hard to judge. What- 
ever can be done for them by way of incul- 
cation of sound principles, high ideals, and 
thorough training has been done, and these 
young men are and will be credits to their 
college and to their country. 


Democratic Teaching 


I often wonder how much of the effect of the best teaching of 
the most successful teachers ceases at the door of the classroom, 
save for those students who come immediately under its influence, 
and save as other teachers are inspired to do likewise because 
of accidental contacts. It is my conviction that abandonment of 
democratic methods is in education by far the greatest single 
source of unnecessary waste of products of past experience. This 
subject is one aspect of the most pressing problem of the present 
era. We cannot have undemocratic methods in our institutions 
and yet expect political democracy to be founded on a rock. 
—Joun Dewey, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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German, French 
and English 


By are DIFFERENT 


T. J. MAHAN 


HEN you step into a German school, 
Wu of the students stand, face you and 
bow. Perhaps they might sing for you as they 
once did in one of the German secondary 
schools. Thinking that they were doing the 
American visitor an honor by singing what 
they believed to be a typical American song, 
they sang: 

There is a boarding house not far away 
Where they have ham and eggs three times a day. 
You can always hear them yell, 


When they hear the dinner bell, 
For they have ham and eggs three times a day. 


The German Volkschule (people’s school) 
is of especial interest to an American visitor 
since it provides the total educational oppor- 
tunity for the masses of German children. 
About ninety per cent of the German chil- 
dren attend only the Volkschule. Although 
this instruction corresponds in grades to our 
elementary school, it is much more narrow 
in its offerings. The Volkschulen of Heidel- 
berg, which are typical, are entirely barren 
of beauty. There is nothing in evidence to 
brighten the classrooms. A few objects, in- 
cluding blocks and spheres for illustrations 


— -— 


Epiror’s Note: A visit to the schools of 
Germany, France, and England during a 
European trip resulted in this article which 
indicates the contrast between education in 
those three countries and in America. The 
author, who is dean of men and professor of 
education at the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, had several 
humorous experiences with foreign schools 
and school systems, which he relates with 
relish. 


in arithmetic, together with the school 
master’s rod, which is always in evidence, 
constitute the chief equipment. 

When a German pupil recites, he stands 
and literally yells at the top of his voice. 
There are many repetitions of the same thing 
by different pupils, and the teacher epito- 
mizes all that was embodied in the American 
“drill-master disciplinarian” concept of the 
teacher of the past. 

In one of the Volkschulen in Heidelberg | 
witnessed a schoolmaster drag a boy from his 
seat and haul him to the front of the room 
by the collar of his shirt and coat. The lad 
was then pounded over the head vigorously 
with the master’s closed fist, his hair was 
pulled, and he was shaken violently. This 
punishment was administered not because 
the boy had done anything wrong, but mere- 
ly because he did not recite as the master 
thought he should. 

All of the other pupils sat trembling in 
their seats for fear they would be next. If 
such disciplinary measures are taken in the 
presence of a visitor, what indignities the 
children must be subjected to when there 
is no one else around! 

Boys and girls are taught in separate 
classes in the German schools. The boys have 
only men teachers and the girls are taught 
solely by women. 

The curriculum of the Volkschule consists 
of twelve or thirteen of the common sub- 
jects; a course of study for which some of 
our American “abolish the frills” enthusiasts 
are pleading. The German boy or girl, born 
of common parentage, is destined to life in 
the lower social and occupational levels of 
society and cannot rise above the status of 
the parents. They have little use, therefore, 
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THEIR SCHOOLS ARE DIFFERENT 


for education in other than the rudimentary 
subjects. 

A slight tendency toward greater democ- 
racy in the German schools has been shown 
since the World War, in that a few of the 
most gifted pupils are permitted to go on to 
higher levels of training. Also, the Volk- 
schule trains the children of the upper 
dasses up to the fourth grade. From this 
level on, their training is in schools entirely 
independent of the Volkschule and fits them 
for the various positions of leadership which 
are closed to the common people by virtue 
of birth. 

Under the Hitler regime the textbooks 
are being rewritten to indoctrinate the 
masses in the forms of religion and history 
which seem to be most conducive to the wel- 
fare of the Nazi state. As a part of the anti- 
Semitic movement, they are actually teach- 
ing that Christ was Aryan from both his 
father’s and his mother’s side. 

German secondary-school students enjoy 
a little more freedom than do the children 
of the Volkschule, and unfortunately they 
pursue about the same subjects as those 
taught in most of our American high schools. 
Both secondary and higher schools impress 
one by the meager equipment. Everywhere 
there is evidence that the student must rely 
largely upon his own initiative and re- 
sources, which seems to be an asset to their 
system of education. 

Standards of training for teachers seem 
to be relatively much higher than in Amer- 
ica, when we consider that in order to teach 
in a German secondary school, one must 
have a Doctor’s degree. This is greatly dis- 
counted, however, by the fact that one com- 
ing to Oxford University with the Doctor's 
degree from Germany, is allowed to take the 
Bachelor's degree at Oxford in two year’s 
time. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the secon- 
dary and higher schools of Europe here; 
hence, we shall turn to a consideration of 
the French elementary schools. 

In a conversation at a hotel in Paris, I 
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happened to remark to an American student 
of the University of Sorbonne (Paris Uni- 
versity) that I planned to visit French 
schools. “But,” said he, “you will have to 
get a permit from the Minister of Educa- 
tion.” This was news to me, so I set out 
early in the afternoon (Wednesday) to get 
the required permit. 

After reaching the sanctum of the Min- 
ister of Education, I was sent from one office 
to another until late in the afternoon, but 
with no progress. Incidentally, a Frenchman 
receives you in his office by showing you to 
a chair. Then he sits down at his desk, reads 
his paper, smokes his cigar and ignores you 
completely for fifteen or twenty minutes. He 
may then turn to you with the remark, “Is 
there something I can do for you?” 

In every bureau attached to the Ministry 
of Education, they did not seem to be doing 
anything, yet seemed to be annoyed by hav- 
ing their afternoon siestas disturbed. Finally, 
after a succession of fruitless visits from one 
waiting room to another, which took an en- 
tire afternoon, I was given a note addressed 
to “The Adjutant General of Instruction” 
at the University of Sorbonne, and was told 
to see him and he would give me permission 
to visit schools. 

After locating the “Adjutant” and pre- 
senting a letter of introduction (which also 
stated my desire to visit French schools) he 
read it, looked up at me and said, “When 
do you want to begin visiting our schools?” 
I replied, “I would like to start on Friday” 
(two days later). “Oh, impossible! Impos- 
sible!” said he. “You must first get a letter 
of introduction from the American Embassy. 
It will take you at least three days to get 
permission to visit our schools.” 

Somewhat disgusted, and with the thought 
of my experience at the office of the Minister 
of Education in mind, I replied, “You do 
things very slowly in France, don’t you?” 
The “Adjutant” seemed a bit embarrassed 
at this remark and said, “Well, I'll show you 
that we can do things quickly, too. You go 
to the American Embassy tomorrow 
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(Thursday) and get a letter of introduction 
and bring it to me and I'll let you visit 
schools on Friday.” Whereupon I answered, 
“No, thank you, I am going to the battle- 
fields tomorrow.” 

When Friday morning came, I selected 
several elementary schools and still bearing 
my letter of introduction (written in 
French) from the President of the college 
where I am employed, I set out to visit 
schools. All of the principals protested vig- 
orously, but I proceeded to visit their 
schools nevertheless. 

The French elementary schools, like the 
German Volkschulen, are highly formal- 
ized, and the curriculum is narrow and lim- 
ited. The children march in stiff lines to 
and from their classes; discipline is severe 
and instruction is motivated, as in the Ger- 
man schools, by blows. Dorothy Canfield 
gives a vivid description of the situation in 
the following: 


Life in a military academy is no more regulated 
by authority than in a French school. . . . It is as 
easy for a German or an Italian tourist to enter a 
French frontier fortress with a camera in his hand 
as for a mother to enter a French classroom to hear 
a recitation in arithmetic. In each case, if an author- 
ization could conceivably be secured, it would come 
from no less a person than the head of the Ministry. 
Everything in the school is foreordained by this 
distant potentate. His authority is steel-like and im- 
mutable. . . . Every hour’s work is laid out in ad- 
vance; there is no appeal possible, no interruption 
of the schedule thinkable.* 


Boys and girls attend separate schools in 
France from the first grade on. I asked the 
principal of one of the girls’ schools to see 
a copy of her program of studies. She 
hunted about her desk and the room for 
some time, and finally pulled out a pam- 
phlet yellow with age and dated 1923. She 
apologized for the date but said, “It is ex- 
actly the same now; there has not been a 
change in our schools since 1923.” After 
visiting some of their schools, I believed 


*Canfield, Dorothy, Basque People, pp. 41-42. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. New York (1931). 


her. The subjects offered were, in order: 
(1) moral and civic instruction, (2) read- 
ing, (3) writing, (4) French language, (5) 
history, (6) geography, (7) arithmetic, (8) 
natural and physical science, (9) hygiene, 
(10) geometric design, (11) manual train. 
ing, (12) chanting (school songs), and 
(18) physical education. 

Almost exactly as in the program of the 
German Volkschulen, the French elemen- 
tary schools train the masses in the funda. 
mental subjects. Also, as in the case of Ger. 
many, probably ninety per cent of the 
French children do not go beyond the ele. 
mentary level. 

Boys and girls are trained in separate 
schools from the beginning, and women 
teachers are never found in boys’ schools, 
nor men teachers in girls’ schools. Noting 
this, I asked the principal of a boys’ school 
in Paris if he ever had any women teachers 
in his school. He immediately became great- 
ly excited, threw up his hands and said with 
much emphasis, “Oh! No! I would not have 
them!” 

It is common practice in European coun- 
tries to segregate the sexes for pupils and 
teachers alike. Europeans believe Americans 
are making a serious mistake by having so 
many women teachers for boys in the 
schools, and that as a result, we are de. 
veloping an effeminate type of man. 

The early American colonial schools were 
patterned very largely after the English 
schools and the English influence domi- 
nated American educational systems for at 
least two centuries. From this, one might 
expect to find in England today, a system 
of schools similar to that in the United 
States. On the contrary, England has one of 
the most undemocratic systems to be found 
in Europe. 

In the first place, “public” schools in Eng: 
land are not free schools. They are private 
institutions with tuition fees beyond the 
means of the great masses of the people. 
The free schools are mostly County Coun- 
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cil Schools, and are highly stigmatized. The 
same County Council that supports the 
charities endows the free schools. Also, the 
Church contributes to the maintenance of 
some of these public schools and accord- 
ingly, reserves the right to supervise the sys- 
tems to which it contributes. 

From information provided by the pres- 
ent inspector of secondary schools in Eng- 
land, I gather that between ninety and 
ninety-five per cent of the English children 
attend only the free school and go no far- 
ther than through a level corresponding to 
the seventh grade in America. Any further 
training these children receive must be un- 
der the apprenticeship system which is still 
in vogue in England. 

There is one slight exception to the tend- 
ency for all children of the lower classes 
to end their schooling at the completion of 
the free school. A very few get scholarships 
to secondary schools through competitive 
examinations which are held throughout 
the country. However, the limitations pro- 
vided by this plan are such that only a few 
very exceptional children may receive schol- 
arships. 

The case of one large County Council 
School which I visited in London will serve 
as an illustration of the plan. I asked the 
principal of this school how many of the 
children, after completing the school, had 
an opportunity to go to secondary school. 
He replied, “They get scholarships.” I 
pressed the question, insisting upon a defi- 
nite answer. He then informed me that 
eight boys and four girls had received schol- 
arships since he had been principal of the 
school. I then inquired how long that had 
been and he answered, “Five years.” 

It is common knowledge that none of 
the other children enrolled in the school 
could attend secondary school after gradua- 
tion. They would not have been in the 
County Council School if their parents had 
been financially able to send them to a 
private school. The County Council School 
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is so highly stigmatized that only those who 
cannot pay the private school fees ever 
patronize the free schools; this is more than 
ninety per cent of the people. 

In the English schools there is more free- 
dom than in either the French or German 
schools. In marked contrast to the French 
and German schools, a visitor is welcome in 
any of the English schools. Many of the 
teachers, when an American visitor is pres- 
ent, take time to impress the children with 
the fact that the visitor has come all of the 
way from America to see their school. 

Likewise, in contrast to the “hushed” at- 
mosphere of the French and German class- 
rooms, the teachers in the English schools 
frequently take time out to restore order, 
which decorum is only momentarily main- 
tained. Corporal punishment is common 
both in the free schools and in the private 
schools. 

The curriculum of the English free 
schools is as narrow as that of the other 
European schools, and consists of only a 
few fundamental subjects. From an Ameri- 
can viewpoint, their textbooks are obsolete 
and antiquated. Their story of the Ameri- 
can Revolution as told in the English his- 
tories is an amusing contrast to the Ameri- 
can version. In one of the most commonly 
used history textbooks in England, the en- 
tire story of the Revolution is told in one 
paragraph about as follows: 

About a century and a half ago, when we were 
engaged in conflict with our enemy, France, a few 
thousand Britons who had settled in America re- 


belled against the mother country; and as we did 
not need them, we let them go. 


This reminds one that perhaps Napo- 
leon’s definition of history, “lies agreed up- 
on,” was a very good one. 

The sons and daughters (mostly sons) of 
the upper classes of England are educated 
in the private schools from the beginning. 
They may enter the colleges or universities 
and complete their training for the various 
professions or for lives as English gentry. 
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The sons of the higher social classes are 
sent to the more exclusive preparatory 
schools such as Eton, Harrow, Winchester 
and Westminster where they begin their 
course of training for the life of an English 
gentleman. Eton College, one of the most 
elite of the secondary schools, is typical. 

The first impression of an American visi- 
tor upon entering Eton, is one of amuse- 
ment at the costumes worn by the boys. 
These lads wear top-hats and tail-coats ex- 
cept when they are on the athletic field. 
Boys enter Eton at the age of thirteen years 
and must be enrolled before they reach 
their fourteenth birthday or they are not 
accepted. There are six forms which must 
be completed, each corresponding to one 
year of training. After being graduated 
from Eton, they are enrolled at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or any of the leading universi- 
ties where they complete their gentleman’s 
training. 

Eton College was founded in the year of 
1443 and has much in the way of traditional 
background which must be kept up. Some 
of the buildings now in use were erected in 
1443 when the school was first founded. 
Classes are still held in one of these build- 
ings, a brick structure, which is at present 
in very bad repair. 

In one corner of a classroom, a crude 
bench will be found. It is constructed of 
plain boards and is still used as the whip- 
ping bench. When a boy commits an offense 
which is considered to be deserving of pun- 
ishment, he is required to strip his clothes 
to the waist, kneel on the bench, and is 
whipped on the bare back with a large 
bundle of birches. After this punishment 
has been administered, a bill is made out 
to the boy’s father for seven shillings and 
six pence (about $1.75), and is labeled 
“school medicine.” The boy’s father is re- 
quired to pay this bill. 

A boy was punished on this bench during 
the day of my visit to Eton. A large closet 


is kept full of the bundles of birches and 
would seem to indicate that “school medj- 
cine” is administered in frequent doses. 

English university education is much dif. 
ferent from that in American universities 
or colleges. At Oxford, for example, under. 
graduates make little or no pretence of 
studying while they are on the campus. 
They do withdraw to a quiet place where 
they cannot be found by their friends and 
cram for the examinations during the va- 
cation intervals. 

Life at the college is spent chiefly in ac. 
quiring the social virtues, the Oxford accent 
and in learning to carry one’s liquor. A re. 
quirement for an English gentleman is that 
he must be able to drink with the rest with- 
out being noticeably in his cups. Under- 
graduate credit at Oxford is given on the 
basis of the number of nights slept in the 
dormitories, on the assumption that if a 
boy has slept in the dormitory, he has been 
in school and is entitled to credit. 

It should be noted that no attempt has 
been made in the foregoing statements to 
reflect upon the standards of Oxford or any 
of the English universities which are so 
widely known. Emphasis has merely been 
placed on some of the unusual character- 
istics as compared with American institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The English philosophy of education, as 
well as that of other European nations, is 
markedly different from that of America. 
Theirs is undemocratic and designed to 
meet the needs of a society which is highly 
stratified and where social classes are strictly 
defined. The English attitude toward edu- 
cation was well summarized in the state- 
ment of an Englishman I met in London, 
and with whom I had many arguments con- 
cerning the relative merits of the American 
and English school systems. His exact words 
were, “Education is like chicken; it should 
be enjoyed only by those who are able to 
afford it.” 
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SESSION 


By ROSINA C. JOSEPH 


‘ ELL, now that you’ve been here a 

month, what do you think of the 
summer session people?” asked a Gargantua 
College enthusiast who was diligently work- 
ing for her M.A. degree. 

“I think the one who wrote the best de- 
scription of them was Robert Browning,” 
said I. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about, really,” said the Gargantua enthusi- 
ast indignantly. 

“Have you a class next hour?” said I 
sweetly. 

“No! Not until half past eleven. But what 
has that to do with it?” 

“Stay here with me and watch the stu- 
dents pass from class to class, and from 
building to building, and perhaps you'll 
understand what I mean.” 

She did as I asked, and then after quietly 
watching the endless procession for about 
five minutes said sadly, “I’m sorry, but I 
still don’t catch on.” 

“Let's sit here on this top step and I'll ex- 
plain. Look at these folks crossing the street. 
Are they not great, small, lean, tawny, brown, 
black, gray, scrawny; grave old plodders; gay 
young friskers, fathers, mothers, uncles, 
cousins, cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
families by tens and dozens, brothers, sisters, 
husbands, wives, following the Pied Piper 
for their lives?” 

The Gargantua enthusiast appeared 
amused. “Who do you think represent the 
Pied Pipers?” she asked. 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Gargantua College and its 
summer sessions, in this whimsical satire, 
are meant by Miss Joseph to represent 
schools of education, normal schools, and 
their summer sessions, in all parts of the 
country. The author is a teacher in Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Not at all abashed by the question, I con- 
tinued, “Why the professors, of course. They 
do not wear queer costumes, but many of 
them sing queer tunes, and all of these stu- 
dents march to them just as the rats and 
children marched to the tunes of the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin. Why, even the live rat 
and little lame boy who were left behind 
are paralleled, for has not each professor 
a bodyguard, consisting of one lone woman 
or man, who seems to be left over from the 
preceding group, just as the rat and the 
little lame boy were, to tell of the wonders 
of the Pied Piper's tunes and promises made 
by him? In order that he may not feel too 
lonely, does he not correct papers, lower 
windows, adjust blinds, and even mark the 
roll? 

“And since you’re majoring in English, 
may I ask you a question? Do you suppose 
Robert Browning was foresighted enough 
to realize what the trend of modern educa- 
tion would be and foresee the lure that the 
tune of ‘Come one, come all to Gargantua 
Summer School, and I will bestow upon 
you an M.A. degree and get you a position’ 
would have on the teaching body of Amer- 
ica?” 

“You're too much for me,” answered the 
future Gargantua M.A., “but I certainly 
want to thank you for giving me that clever 
idea about Browning and the present-day 
summer-school session, for perhaps I may 
use it as a subject for my Ph.D. thesis. So 
long—until tomorrow.” 

She left me. I sat still and wondered 
whether throughout the United States next 
winter when Education Week is being cele- 
brated and parents come to schools to ob- 
serve lessons given according to the latest 
tunes piped by the Pied Pipers of Gargantua 
and other summer schools, they would think 
of Browning. 
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SEQUENCE for SOCIAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


By BUEL F. ENYEART and J. MURRAY LEE 


“In a rapidly changing civilization new social 
problems thus continually arise, with ever new 
solutions proposed. These new solutions, democ- 
racy demands, must be passed upon by the peo- 
ple. Citizens must then be continually studying, 
criticizing their institutions to improve them. 
Social education thus must become a lifelong 
process. This must begin before twenty-one, or 
the person is sadly handicapped and probably 
biased against study and intelligent criticism.” 
—William Heard Kilpatrick, Remaking the Cur- 
riculum. New York: Newsom and Company, 
1936, Pp. 15. 


N INFORMED, critical citizenry, for which 
Kilpatrick points out the need, habitu- 

ated to face and settle problems in a demo- 
cratic way, cannot be produced by a year or 
two of formal instruction in “citizenship.” 
Citizenship is a functional thing, and 
comprises everything that an individual does 
which affects, directly or indirectly, other 
people. Democracy is at the same time a 





an 


Epitor’s Note: The Burbank High 
School is one of the twelve experimental 
schools in California that have been freed 
of formal requirements, for curriculum ex- 
perimentation. In this article, the authors 
explain the socialized, integrated program 
which it has been possible to develop in the 
Burbank City Schools under this favorable 
circumstance—“an indication of what a 
small school system can do toward reor- 
ganization.” Mr. Enyeart is superintendent, 
and Mr. Lee is director of curriculum and 
research, of the Burbank, California, City 
Schools. 


form of organization, a way of life, a method 
for attacking problems and an attitude of 
mind. (A democracy cannot be made by 
reading a book.) The intelligent citizenship 
in the adult which Kilpatrick demands js 
the fruit of years of organized and directed 
social experience and does not appear sud- 
denly at the age of 18 or 21. 

What does this imply for education? It 
implies first that the school curriculum shall 
provide a sequence of social experiences in 
which, in miniature perhaps, the child is 
confronted by, and deals with, problems 
similar to those of adult citizenship. 

It implies that the habits of thought, at- 
titudes, methods for attacking problems 
which constitute good citizenship must be 
fostered by the school from the earliest 
grades on. The task does not belong to any 
one teacher, to any one grade, to any one 
“subject,” but to the whole public-school 
system. Some of these understandings can 
be realized with a kindergarten child, others 
only on an advanced level. 

The educational implications of this po- 
sition mean that a sequence of experiences 
must be planned which will result in at- 
taining the socially desired outcomes. There 
are several plans for the organization of 
such a sequence. The Social Studies Year 
Book' points out three possible patterns of 
organization. 

(1) Separate subject courses in geography, 
history, civics, economics, sociology, and so- 


*Department of Superintendence—Fourteenth 
Year, 1936. The Social Studies Curriculum, Wash- 
ington, D.C., p. 101. 
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cial psychology, organized and administered 
independently. 

(2) General social-studies courses, with 
materials from the different fields of the 
subject organized and administered in defi- 
nite relationship to the subject as a whole. 

(3) A correlated or integrated curriculum, 
in which the social studies are organized 
and administered in a definite relationship 
to the entire curriculum, with or without 
the preservation of their identity. 

A discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the three plans is included in 
the Year Book, and it would be out of place 
to repeat it here. It does seem pertinent to 
note, however, that a number of states and 
cities which have recently revised their pro- 
grams are attempting to approach more 
dosely the third pattern, a correlated or in- 
tegrated curriculum. 

The careful consideration of all three 
patterns led the teachers and principals of 
the Burbank City Schools to the conviction 
that it would be possible to build a much 
more functional sequence of experiences 
around the third pattern. While it was im- 
possible to integrate completely all the ex- 
periences of the child around the central 
core, much progress has been made in that 
direction; and still more is being made as 
special subject teachers are realizing the 
desired outcomes of social action and under- 
standing. 


OVERVIEW OF THE BAsic CURRICULUM 


The Burbank district includes nursery 
school through the twelfth grade, organized 
as a unified system. The core curriculum 
on the elementary level includes practically 
all the experiences in the school situation 
in which the pupils will participate. In the 
secondary school, it will on most levels con- 
sist of a two-hour basic course. The experi- 
ences offered in the core will be supple- 
mented by those which can be offered best 
in special courses. 

The realization of these purposes can only 
come from offering experiences and devel- 
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oping understandings on increasingly more 
complex levels within the major social func- 
tions of society. This plan can be pictured 
with the social functions as the vertical axis 
and the complex levels as the horizontal 
axis. The levels are, in our course of study, 
known as “areas of experience.” These areas 
of experience are the successively complex 
levels on which understandings and experi- 
ences are provided. 


OVERVIEW OF THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


There have been a number of formula- 
tions of the major social functions. Among 
those which are especially noteworthy are 
the Virginia Formulations,? the Texas 
Plan,’ the Tentative Proposal in Califor- 
nia,* and the one of Hanna.® 

A comparison with the other proposals 
shows that all of them are practically con- 
stant, with small variations which can be 
traced to differences in thinking of the 
members of the respective groups. After a 
careful study of the available formulations, 
ihe Curriculum Commission selected the 
following ten as more important. These 
functions are relatively constant. Man has 
always engaged in these activities—and will 
always do so. 

Propuction—Production of goods and services by 
society for its members. 

DistrisuTION—Distribution of the results of pro- 
duction by society to its members. 

ConsuMpTION—Consumption of the results of pro- 
duction by members of society. 

CoMMUNICATION—Development and utilization of 
communication facilities. 

TRANSPORTATION—Development and utilization of 
transportation facilities. 


2 Tentative Course of Study for the Core Cur- 
riculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, Richmond, 


Virginia; State Department of Education, 1935, 
pp. 16-19. 
* Tentative Course of Study for Years One 


through Six. Austin, Texas, State Department of 
Education, 1936, p. 145. 

*Helen Heffernan, “Second Report of Commit- 
tee on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in 
the Curriculum,” California Schools, Vol. VII, July 
1936, pp. 216-232. 

*Paul R. Hanna, “Developing a ‘Sequence’ with 
Social Rootage,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, Vol. XI, October 1936, pp. 375-379. 
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PROTECTION AND CONSERVATION—Protection and 
conservation of life, property, and natural resources 
by society. 

LetsurE TiME—Utilization and enjoyment of lei- 
sure time. 

AESTHETICS—Expression and appreciation of aes- 
thetic values. 

Eruics—Development and expression of ethical 
living. 

EpucaTion—Development and functioning of edu- 
cation for abundant living. 


OVERVIEW OF AREAS OF EXPERIENCE 


The areas of experience selected deal with 
those factors which exert significant influ- 
ences on the functions of society, and which 
enable the pupil to understand and partici- 
pate in those functions on his level of ma- 
turity. 

The sequence is a broad outline only. It 
should not be thought of as a delimiting fac- 
tor for the student, or as in any way making 
it impossible for him to follow his develop- 
ing interests. Flexibility and variation 
should occur within the general boundaries 
of the given area. 

The word “adaptation” is used in the fol- 
lowing sequence, not in its usual definition 
of “conformity,” but in its much larger 
meaning of “change in the situation as well 
as change in the individual.” The emphasis 
is on an analysis of the situation to deter- 
mine in what way it can be improved to 
lead to a fuller individual or group life. 

Within these areas, units of work are se- 
lected in which experiences are offered that 
it is hoped will lead to the realization of 
our ideal—an intelligent, critical citizen. 

The sequence from the nursery school 
through the twelfth grade is as follows: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: FIRST FOUR YEARS 


ADAPTATION OF LIVING WITHIN THE IMMEDIATE 


ENVIRONMENT 
Nursery and Adaptation of the individual to 
Kindergarten: group life. 
First Year: Adaptation of the individual to 
home and school life. 
Second Year: Adaptation of the individual to 


community life. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: LAST FOUR YEARS 


ADAPTATION OF LIVING TO THE BROADER 
ENVIRONMENT 


Third Year and 


First Part of 
Fourth Year: 


Adaptation of peoples of various 
cultures to contrasting environ. 
ments. 


Second Part of 
Fourth Year: 


Adaptation of life to environ. 
mental influences in California, 


Fifth Year: Adaptation of life to environ. 
mental influences in the United 
States. 

Sixth Year: Relation of certain cultural 


phases, past and present, to our 
living. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ADAPTATION OF LIVING THROUGH SCIENTIFIC AND 
SoctaL DEVELOPMENT AND THROUGH NATURE 


Seventh Year: Effects of man’s use of nature 
through inventions and discov. 
eries in the modification of his 


environment. 


Eighth Year: Effects of industrial development 
upon living. 
Ninth Year: Effects of social provisions upon 


living. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ADAPTATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE EVOLVING AND 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


Tenth Year: Adaptation of the individual to 


evolving society through the de- 
velopment of cultural influences. 


Eleventh Year: Adaptation of the individual to 
the complex influences of mod- 
ern democratic society. 


Twelfth Year: Emerging problems of an inter- 


national scope relating to ad- 
vancement of human welfare 
and happiness. 


WHITHER History 


Many persons in studying the sequence 
would feel that history had been eliminated 
in the curriculum. Such is not the case. It 
is true, however, that a different approach 
has been made. 

The critic would claim that the pupil 
would complete such a sequence with no 
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understanding or appreciation of the 
American heritage. The difficulty in the 
past has been that history as it has been 
taught has not developed such apprecia- 
tions. It is felt that the approach through 
present problems of living with history be- 
ing utilized to show trends and realizations 
will result in a more complete understand- 
ing on the part of the child. 

There are several reasons, psychological 
and social, which guarantee the soundness 
of the approach through problems of living. 

In the first place, children are concerned 
chiefly with the present. “What is” is real to 
them, whereas “what has been” is of greater 
interest to the mature scholar. 

Further, children bring some first-hand 
experience to the solution of a present prob- 
lem, whereas the approach to past problems 
must be wholly vicarious. 

Children can and do feel a concern for 
the solution of a present problem—they 
identify themselves with it, and it matters 
to them how it is solved. Such a situation 
is difficult to obtain in dealing with prob- 
lems that have already been solved by other 
people, many or all of whom may be dead. 
This concern for the solution of a problem 
is known as readiness—according to psychol- 
ogists it guarantees economical and lasting 
learning. 

And finally the current problems of living 
which children are facing today are unique 
in the experience of the race, for we are 
undergoing a change from a world depend- 
ent upon human energy to a world utilizing 
non-human energy to meet its needs. Study- 
ing the dead past, as such, will be of little 
help in solving these problems. 

All this does not mean that the past is 
not studied at all. It only implies a new 
method of attack. Instead of learning vol- 
umes about the past in the hope that it will 
someday be useful in solving or throwing 
light upon a real problem, the student will 
begin with his problem. He will learn the 
techniques of research—of finding, with a 
minimum of time wasted, those episodes of 
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history which bear a causal or evolutionary 
relationship with the present problem. In 
this way history becomes a living, vitally 
helpful thing instead of a mind-crushing 
load of facts which often stifles rather than 
aids clear thinking. 


EVALUATION OF THE SEQUENCE 


The value of any sequence is conditioned 
by two factors: (1) Do the experiences which 
are offered in it correspond to the maturity 
levels of the child, his growing interests, 
needs and levels of understanding? (2) Does 
it cumulatively result in increasing under- 
standings and consideration of the social 
scene? 

Much care has been taken to make 
teachers conscious of the problems peculiar 
to different maturity levels. Much of the 
necessary adaptation to such levels must be 
made by the teacher's approach to the unit. 
Perhaps one of the best illustrations is be- 
tween the ninth-year approach and the 
eleventh-year approach. In the ninth year, 
teachers are attempting to make pupils con- 
scious of what agencies are functioning in 
our modern society, and how they are func- 
tioning. In the eleventh-grade level the em- 
phasis is more one of a critical evaluation, 
the strengths and shortcomings of these 
agencies as they function in our modern so- 
ciety. 

The sequence as outlined provides op- 
portunities to arrive at the desired social 
understandings. The emphasis through the 
second grade deals with the relation of the 
child to his immediate environment, taking 
him from his contact with other children 
to the contacts with community life. 

The next four years is devoted to devel- 
oping an understanding of the broader en- 
vironments which are vital to him; how 
peoples of other cultures adapt to contrast- 
ing environments; environmental influences 
affecting life in California and the United 
States. 

On the sixth-grade level, the emphasis 
is placed on the distinctly human and so- 
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cial phases of certain agencies as contrasted 
to the economic and industrial develop- 
ment, which is left to secondary schools. 
On this level will be studied such units as 
History of Records, Tongues of Man, 
Homes, Clothing and others in this area. 

The emphasis on the junior-high-school 
level is on man’s change from sole utiliza- 
tion of human energy to the utilization of 
non-human energy to meet his needs. The 
seventh grade emphasizes the inventions and 
discoveries which have brought about this 
change. The eighth develops an understand- 
ing of the implications of these changes 
upon living. The ninth grade deals with 
social provisions which are present today 
as a result of such a change. 

The senior high school is vitally con- 
cerned with the individual’s relation to this 
contemporary society on an ever-enlarging 
scope. The tenth grade deals with the cul- 
tural influences of life today. The eleventh 
grade is concerned with the vital problems 
and complex influences of a modern dem- 
ocratic society. The first half of the twelfth 
year deals with problems of an international 


scope. In the last half of the twelfth year, 
experimentation is at present being carried 
on with a course in direct adjustment of the 
individual to his immediate problems when 
he leaves school. This course attempts to 
orient the student in the situations which 
he will meet when he leaves school, such as 
other educational institutions or vocational 
possibilities. 


A FinaL Worp 

The necessity for a continuous program 
directed toward the development of social 
understanding on the part of boys and girls 
led to a reorganized program. The core of 
the reorganization includes the functions of 
society as constant threads. These run 
through a sequence which provides oppor- 
tunities for the development of understand- 
ings by the pupils on increasingly complex 
levels. 

With such a program of education it is 
hoped to graduate students who more nearly 
approximate the ideal as stated by Kilpa- 
trick than was done under the traditional 
subject matter approach. 


A Youth 
By RUBY MAE JONES 


A manly youth he is 
In height and weight, 
Hardly fourteen years of age, 


Yet here of late 


He must write long themes 

On vital problems of the world. 

I watch him work, this youth 
Manly only in height and weight, 
For in his eyes I see a trace, 

A glimpse I know as his baby face. 














GUIDANCE 


in Westchester 


HE INCREASING emphasis placed by sum- 

mer camps upon character development 
indicates a growing appreciation of the in- 
dividual needs of campers. 

Guidance in camp may be defined broadly 
as the promotion of satisfying and desirable 
growth of personality, To this end the camp 
guidance service, whether it functions as a 
separate activity or not, attempts to bring 
about happy, successful living in camp, and 
to develop integrations which will result in 
increasingly satisfactory adjustments on the 
part of campers to their home environments. 

The techniques used, focusing attention 
as they do upon each camper, both as an 
individual and in his relation to the group, 
are designed to reveal his particular char- 
acteristics and to make possible intelligent 
action in the light of his needs, 

Westchester County Recreation Commis- 
sion Camps, Harmon-on-Hudson, New 
York, have recognized for at least ten years" 
that they have a distinct responsibility for 
providing the kinds of educational experi- 
ences which will contribute most to the de- 
sirable personal development of children. 
These camps are operated as part of a 
countywide recreational program, and, al- 
though open to the general public at a low 
tuition rate, they care mainly for under- 

——_— 2 — 

Eprror’s Note: Most high-school educa- 
tors have a definite interest in the educa- 
tional aspects of the summer camps which 
their pupils attend. The author is associate 
professor of school administration, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. He has been dean of boys 
in a large high school and principal of a 
senior high school. During three successive 
summers he developed the camp guidance 
program described in this article. 
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By CECIL WINFIELD SCOTT 


County CAMPS 


privileged children. Social welfare agencies 
send these children to the camps for periods 
of two or four weeks, as a rule, but occa- 
sionally for six or eight weeks. 

In an effort to make guidance more effec- 
tive, the camps created, four summers ago, 
a separate guidance department, or activity, 
and entrusted to special workers the educa- 
tional and administrative responsibility for 
guidance. An increased guidance conscious- 
ness on the part of all camp workers and 
general improvement in guidance results 
have seemed to accrue from the change of 
procedure. 

The guidance program at the camps has 
been conceived as embracing all activities, 
the unorganized as well as the organized, 
and the fundamental units in this program 
have been recognized as cabin and activity 
counseling. It has been strongly held that 
if guidance is to be intelligent and effective, 
it must be given when opportunity offers 
or when it can be created naturally by coun- 
selors who associate frequently and closely 
with campers. 

The function of the guidance department 
has been that of serving as an educational 
and directing agency, striving to help coun- 
selors to appreciate objectives and to be 
reasonably adept with techniques, unifying 
the work with each camper, and assisting 
with individual problems. 

To achieve its primary goal—promotion 
of happy, successful living on the part of 
campers—the guidance program established 
the following specific secondary objectives: 


1. To collect as much information as possible 
concerning the physical condition and habits 


*The camps were organized in 1925, but their 
present educational policy was not adopted until 
1927. 
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of campers, their social development, and their 
personality traits. 

2. To use all such information in making im- 
portant decisions affecting campers and in 
guiding campers toward those experiences 
which seem to promise the greatest benefit. 

3. To embody all information gained by direct 
observation of campers in detailed comprehen- 
sive reports to social agencies, in the case of 
“organization” campers, and to parents, in the 
case of private campers. 


The procedures of the guidance program 
are as follows: 


A. COLLECTION OF DATA 


Camp records for previous seasons and 
reports from social-welfare agencies are the 
sources which ordinarily contribute first to 
the development of funds of information 
about individual campers, The camp main- 
tains a file of reports on campers which cor- 
respond in a sense to the cumulative indi- 
vidual pupil records kept by schools. When 
a camper returns for a second or third sea- 
son, the camp capitalizes for guidance pur- 
poses whatever information it has on file 
concerning the camper, Social-welfare agen- 
cies usually present reports covering the 
health, family background, and personalities 
of their campers when they bring them to 
camp. Parents of campers who pay their own 
way are requested to send to the camps re- 
ports on their children, and any parents 
who come to camp are interviewed, either 
formally or informally, if an opportunity 
occurs or can be arranged. 

The second source of information about 
campers, and the most important, is the 
observations made by regular counselors in 
their many contacts with campers. As organ- 
ized activity directors, counselors are ex- 
pected to record daily the things which 
campers do and their characteristic conduct 
in organized activities. As heads of cabin 
groups, living intimately with seven or eight 
campers, they are expected to make notes 
frequently about the physical and social ad- 
justment to camp of members of their 
groups and about incidents which reveal 
personality traits and problems. 


Since the camps are organized on a free 
activity basis, the recording of what campers 
do is essential both for determining the de. 
gree to which the activity program is suc. 
ceeding and for providing a factual basis for 
activity guidance. Data recorded by coun- 
selors as cabin heads contribute to both 
activity and personality guidance, but are of 
chief value for the latter. 

Observations of special camp employees, 
particularly health workers and guidance 
counselors, comprise the final important 
source of information about campers, 
Health workers keep accurate records of 
health examinations and treatments, and 
make some notes concerning the behavior 
of campers. 

Guidance counselors have neither regular 
cabin nor organized activity duties, conse. 
quently they are in a position to become 
acquainted with all campers. These coun- 
selors cover the camp grounds during organ- 
ized activity periods and work with inactive 
or passive campers, They visit the various 
organized activities to observe campers, And 
they rotate among the cabins and the tables 
in the dining hall, substituting for coun- 
selors who are off duty. By constant, persis- 
tent effort they come to know practically 
all campers, 


B. Use or DATA 


Records and reports accumulated by the 
time campers arrive in camp are used in 
assigning campers to cabins and in helping 
counselors become acquainted with their 
cabin groups. Guidance counselors are re- 
sponsible for cabin assignments and trans- 
fers. They make original assignments on the 
basis of chronological age, weight, and 
height data, and social development as far 
as this can be ascertained. Cabin transfers 
occur infrequently, but are made when it 
appears that campers are misfits or that 
counselors are unable to cope with the prob- 
lems involved. 

Cabin counselors study the early-obtained 
records and reports on their respective 
groups under the supervision of the guid- 
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ance counselors. It is considered undesirable 
to allow the cabin counselors access to these 
materials until they have associated with 
their groups several days and probably have 
formed opinions about them. 

Under the leadership of the guidance 
counselors, all information on campers is 
pooled and is used for activity and person- 
ality guidance while the campers are in 
camp. Data concerning the participation of 
campers in organized activities reveal sig- 
nificant facts about the nature and extent of 
campers’ interests, and enable regular and 
guidance counselors to proceed intelligently 
in their efforts to guide campers toward 
activities which seem to promise the greatest 
value. Inactive or passive campers are re- 
garded as challenges to all camp workers, 
but the guidance counselors have more time 
than anyone else to devote to them. 

Personality guidance is, of course, part 
and parcel of the whole camp set-up; it is 
inherent in all conscious contacts of camp- 
ers with counselors and with camp activities, 
Guidance counselors work through the regu- 
lar counselors as far as possible, using staff 
conferences and chance and planned inter- 
views to help them become more proficient 
in observing campers and in interpreting 
and using their observations. Since the guid- 
ance counselors have some acquaintance 
with all campers, they have a background 
for evaluating conclusions of counselors, for 
making recommendations, and also for indi- 
vidual work with campers. Except for ac- 
quaintance contacts, guidance counselors 
confine their work with individual campers 
to those who present specific behavior prob- 
lems, 

The final use to which the information 
concerning a given camper is put is that of 
preparation of a somewhat comprehensive 
case-history type report. 


C. PREPARATION OF INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 


Near the end of each camp period, 
organized-activity and cabin counselors and 
the health department make summary re- 


ports to the guidance counselors on campers 
who are scheduled to leave. 

The activity reports appraise the profi- 
ciency and progress of campers in activities, 
indicate the nature and degree of participa- 
tion, and in many cases show the character- 
istic behavior of campers in activities. Re- 
ports from cabin counselors cover the physi- 
cal and social adaptation of campers to 
camp, summarize personality traits and 
problems, and reveal either directly or in- 
directly the direction which further work 
with the child should take. 

Health reports show mainly the campers’ 
health records and needs as observed by the 
health department. 

Guidance counselors supervise the prepa- 
ration of summary reports by counselors and 
are responsible for their final form. They 
review all reports, editing and supplement- 
ing where necessary, and have them typed 
in triplicate. One copy of each report is filed 
by the camp and, in the case of social-agency 
campers, the remaining two are sent to the 
sending social agency. It is known that the 
social agencies will use one copy of each re- 
port and it is thought that they may in some 
instances wish to place the other with 
schools which the campers attend. 

An assumption that parents are less cap- 
able of interpreting reports than are social- 
agency workers is responsible for a policy 
which requires that reports on private 
campers be worded more carefully than 
other reports and that only one copy of each 
report be mailed to parents, 


RESULTS 


The most obvious and tangible outcome 
of the guidance program has been the case- 
history type of individual reports, which 
improved remarkably during the first three 
seasons, Naturally, these reports have no in- 
trinsic value. They are important only as 
they reveal adaptation and growth of camp- 
ers, and ability and interest of counselors in 
the stimulation of desirable personality 
growth, and as they furnish a basis for 
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further constructive work with the young- 
sters after they leave camp, or during subse- 
quent camp seasons. 

An intrinsically valuable result has been 
the development of an increased guidance 
consciousness on the part of all camp work- 
ers, much credit for which is doubtless due 
the educational activities of the special guid- 
ance counselors. In addition to their educa- 
tional and administrative contributions, the 
guidance counselors have performed a use- 
ful function in working with children in 
need of special attention. 

The most important outcome, and the 
most difficult to measure, has been the pro- 
duction of desirable changes in the lives of 
individuals. Camp workers feel that such 
changes are produced and this belief is sup- 
ported by the confidence which social-agency 
workers have in the program. Some idea of 
the extent to which the guidance program 
does produce desirable personality integra- 
tion may be obtained from the following 
case study. 

LARRY 


Larry was first sent to camp at age fifteen by a 
social welfare agency which hoped that camp ex- 
perience would help solve deepseated personality 
problems that, to a large extent, had their origin 
in poor home conditions and unsatisfactory school 
work, 

The eldest of seven children in a family that 
had been on and off relief for five to six years, he 
was considered less capable than his brothers and 
sisters and was rather unhappy in his home relation- 
ships. The social agency became interested in the 
boy when he was referred to a special guidance 
clinic because of school difficulties. Left-handed and 
a poor reader, Larry had become self-conscious and 
had developed a speech defect. 

He scored low on reading and intelligence tests 
and did poor work in all school subjects which 
required reading; on mechanical tests, he made 
excellent scores. Unsuccessful in school, small for 
his age, and taunted by his schoolmates, he had 
come to hate his teacher and to dislike everything 
connected with school. 

The social agency arranged for Larry to be 
transferred to an opportunity class in which me- 
chanical abilities were stressed and suggested to him 


soon after the transfer was made that he might 
go to camp the following summer. This idea ap. 
pealed to Larry and was used by an understanding 
teacher in planning his school activities. Through 
opportunities to express himself in school and the 
prestige which he was able to win for himself among 
his classmates because of camp, Larry lost much of 
his dislike for school and some of his inferiority 
feeling. 

At home, conditions changed for the better. 
Larry’s father reported to the social agency that 
the boy improved “one hundred per cent” during 
the month following the suggestion that he go to 
camp and expressed pleased surprise over his ney 
realization that Larry was not “so dumb.” He 
appeared happy at home and willingly accepted 
responsibility for getting himself ready for camp. 

Larry's first season in camp was successful from 
practically every angle. He was a_well-adjusted, 
coéperative, enthusiastic camper who showed keen 
interest in overnight camping and who evidenced 
above-average capacity for assuming responsibility, 

As soon as he returned home, the social agency 
began intelligent follow-up work, encouraging him 
to talk of his camp experiences, of his ambition to 
become a counselor’s assistant and perhaps, in due 
time, a counselor. Larry felt better about returning 
to school because he now knew that he was “good 
for something.” His teacher felt that she did not 
need to protect him so much and Larry responded 
well to this, making some little headway in academic 
work. He showed interest in magazines which treat 
science subjects in a popular way and tried to read 
them. He became the leader of a group of his 
schoolmates, took them on hikes, and interested 
them in a number of wholesome things. 

His second season in camp was even more success- 
ful than the first. He adjusted quickly to the physical 
and social situations of camp, was used during his 
four-weeks stay as an assistant by the overnight 
camping counselor, and became a promising candi- 
date for a junior life-saving certificate. He left camp 
at the end of this season a much better integrated 
personality than he had been when camp first 
entered his life. 


This case study shows how the camp and 
interested agencies in the home environ- 
ments of campers work coéperatively on 
problems. Although one of the most success- 
ful records on file at the camps, it is never- 
theless illustrative of many which indicate 
that the guidance program functions effec- 
tively in Westchester County Camps. 
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“Finding a fob” Unit in English Develops 
GRADUATION THEME 


By HELEN R. LONG 


EEN interest on the part of forty-nine 
K eighth-grade pupils in a “finding a 
job” unit in Literature, and a desire on the 
part of the sponsors of the group to plan 
a worthwhile program for their graduation 
exercises, resulted in a program which was 
of great benefit to the pupils and of intense 
interest to their parents and friends. This 
program was given last year in the Bensen- 
ville Public Schools, Bensenville, Illinois. 

When “choosing a career” was decided 
upon as the theme of the program, ten pu- 
pils, who could be depended upon to take 
responsibility and speak well before an au- 
dience, were arbitrarily chosen by their 
teachers. These names were then presented 
to the class and five of the ten were elimi- 
nated. Of the remaining five, one was chosen 
chairman. The proposed program was ex- 
plained and the pupils were asked to indi- 
cate the vocation in which they were most 
interested. 

This was at least three months before pro- 
motion time. It is worth noting that not 
until after the five speakers had been elected 
was the chosen occupation of each member 
of the class known to the teachers and the 
pupils. 

After the speakers had been chosen, the 
whole class began to study possible careers 


—--#i—-— 


Eprror’s Note: A three-months’ vocation- 
al unit in literature, which was pointed to- 
ward a climactic flowering in the graduation 
exercises of the class, is explained in this 
article. The author is now a teacher in the 
Park School, Cleveland, Ohio. Last year she 
taught the unit explained in this article, in 
Bensenville, Illinois. 


and vocations. During the greater part of 
this period of study, there was no more em- 
phasis placed upon the work of the speakers 
than upon the work of any other member 
of the group. One of the motives behind the 
program was that of establishing the feeling 
that every member of the class was partici- 
pating in it. For that reason, every pupil 
with the exception of the chairman, whose 
work required different handling, received 
equal attention from the sponsors until two 
weeks before the time set for the program. 

We began our study by discussing possible 
occupations. Pupils who had an ambition 
were encouraged to tell about it. Those who 
couldn’t choose between two interests were 
given suggestions to help them decide for 
themselves which vocation best suited 
them. Those who had no ambition were the 
most difficult to help. Their problem was 
solved finally by eliminating those things 
they knew they didn’t want to do. As the 
discussion proceeded, it became apparent 
that most of these youngsters who had no 
special interests had never thought of the 
future at all, but before the ciass had done 
much work, nearly every one of these un- 
decided pupils had found something he 
thought he’d like to do. 

We did not inquire too closely into why 
any one of the group was choosing a par- 
ticular occupation. As the discussion devel- 
oped, an outline was made. One of its points 
was “Why am I interested in this occupa- 
tion?” What each child said was his own 
business. The sponsors took his word for 
everything he chose to say. 

Wherever books were available, the pu- 
pils read them. They talked with people in 
the field in which their interests lay. They 
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wrote for booklets from art schools, schools 
for mechanics, aviation schools, electrical- 
engineering schools, hospitals, teachers’ col- 
leges, and to many other similar institu- 
tions, so that they might know as much as 
possible about their chosen occupation and 
the training necessary for each. One ambi- 
tious girl, who had a strong desire to be a 
politician, wrote to the White House for 
help. As they gathered material, they wrote 
their essays, putting into them everything 
they had learned from every available 
source. 

The chairman had frequent conferences 
with the sponsor so that he might feel com- 
pletely familiar with the whole program. 
It was his duty to acquaint the audience 
with the theme of the program and to make 
it sufficiently intelligible that everyone 
might understand it and see its value. The 
village in which these children live is not 
rich or even moderately rich. There is no 
public library, and the school library is in- 
adequate. The pamphlets on vocations is- 
sued by the University of Chicago were 
available in the high-school library, but 
were too difficult for the majority of the 
children. 

It was amazing, however, to see how much 
material was collected in spite of the lack 
of specific aids. From the beginning, the 
sponsors of the class had, besides the above 
motive, the desire to arouse in these young- 
sters a consciousness of themselves as indi- 
viduals with a future. 

When each pupil had finished his inves- 
tigations, he wrote a letter of application 
asking for a position in the field in which 
his interest lay, dating it from ten to twenty 
years ahead. The essay and the letter were 
then put into an attractive folder, illustrated 
to indicate the vocation which the essay 
discussed. The folders were put on display 
on the night of graduation. Some of the 
more artistic members of the group made 
eight large sketches in bold outline, de- 
picting eight different vocations which 
members of the class had chosen. These 
posters were used as part of the stage deco- 


ration, further to carry out the theme 
“Choosing a Career.” 

It was felt that the audience needed more 
orientation in the subject than the intro. 
ductory speech by the chairman was likely 
to give. A search of the educational film 
libraries was made and Dr. Kitson’s film, 
“Choosing a Vocation,” was obtained from 
the University of Chicago. This film proved 
to be excellent for our purposes and pre. 
ceded the talks by the pupils. 

The work of investigating their chosen 
occupations had been so closely connected 
with their regular routine work in school 
that there was no self-consciousness left in 
any of the pupils. The five speakers said 
what they had to say earnestly, sincerely, 
and intelligently, and completely won their 
audience. Those who did not speak were 
well represented by their essays, which 
people actually stopped to read as they left 
the auditorium. 

The first speaker, a boy who hopes to be 
an aviator, explained his interest and dis- 
played a knowledge of the difficulties he 
would be sure to encounter. The next, a 
girl with an ambition to be a private secre- 
tary, demonstrated her knowledge of the 
field even to the type of clothing she must 
wear. The third, a sharp-eyed little fellow, 
aroused the respect of his listeners no matter 
what their private opinions might have 
been, by his very emphatic talk on why he 
wants to be a missionary. His speech was so 
earnest that a pastor in the audience made 
plans immediately to give the youngster 
some support. The last speaker, the girl who 
wrote to the White House, spoke with a 
poise worthy of a much older person and 
convinced her audience of the sincerity of 
her interest in politics. 

What these youngsters had to say was not 
told in technical terms. They told, simply, 
the results of their investigations. They 
aroused their parents to at least a momen- 
tary realization of one very important fact, 
that they are individuals. It would be too 
ambitious to hope that many, if any, of the 
boys and girls of the graduating class, or 
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their parents, are consciously aware of how 
much they learned through that program, 
but it is safe to say that no one of them will 
forget it. 

If the potential missionary turns out to 
be a waiter, what of it? It may very pos- 
sibly be that his investigations in the eighth 
grade will result in more careful study later 
and the realization that missionary work 
isn’t his field. And so with all of the forty- 
nine who made studies of possible vocations. 
Some of them will undoubtedly follow their 
childhood interests, but if they don’t, the 
time they spent in studying an occupation 
has not been wasted 

Certainly, they were enabled to consider 
themselves in what was to most of them an 
entirely new light. They saw themselves as 
individuals who would some day be earn- 
ing their own living. Most of them had 
thought of the future, of course, but in that 
vague way we all have of saying or thinking, 
“Some day I'd like . . .” But when forced to 
be definite, to find out how much money 
the preparation for their jobs would cost, 
where the training was offered, what chance 
they had of getting the training, etc., the 
vagueness vanished. 

The problem of every child was interest- 
ing, but the most unusual study was made 
by a boy who came to the teacher one day 
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and said, “How do you get to be president?” 
The boy was serious and so his teacher ex- 
plained some of the difficulties, told him of 
some of the problems of men who had 
achieved that office, suggested specific things 
for him to read, and then asked him if he 
was still interested in that particular voca- 
tion. He had shown surprise several times 
during her explanation, but his answer was 
in the affirmative. 

The interesting thing in the essay which 
he produced was that the boy gave a severe 
but honest estimate of himself as a per- 
sonality and as a possible candidate for the 
presidency. He showed without question 
that he not only understood himself, but 
also understood many of the qualities that 
make a good executive. The odds are over- 
whelming against this boy’s realizing his am- 
bition, but his study was none the less valu- 
able. He aimed high and he understood 
himself. 

This extreme case all the more forcibly 
illustrates the fact that the sponsors wanted 
every member of the group to express him- 
self as an individual in society. It is not too 
much to hope, we believe, that the “Choos- 
ing a Career” program as outlined above 
has given or will give direction to forty-nine 
young people. If it does only that, it has 
been tremendously worth while. 











The Principal’s Role in 


By 
CARROLL B. QUAINTANCE 


EFORE the first steps are taken toward 
B initiating guidance, the principal 
should take a look at his curriculums. Guid- 
ance is not possible where the curriculums 
are narrow and static. 

It must be possible for a student to elect 
one of a great variety of curriculums which 
have many required subjects and few elec- 
tives, or a smaller number of curriculums 
with a few required subjects and many elec- 
tives. I personally prefer very few required 
subjects in a curriculum. In fact, I believe 
curriculums are unnecessary where an effec- 
tive program of guidance is in operation. I 
prefer to stimulate the student to think for 
himself by including illustrations of good 
selections made in the past by students with 
definite goals. 

' We must not, in considering the attitude 
towards flexibility, confine our attention to 
the formal offerings but rather remember 
that “In general, all those things which the 
school does, whether they help or hinder 
boys and girls in experiencing wholesome 
growth in relation to the environment, con- 








Eprror’s Note: There was a time when 
guidance was confined largely to the prin- 
cipal’s occasional interviews with problem 
children. But now that guidance is perme- 
ating every part of the modern high-school 
program, the principal finds himself the 
head of an extensive, somewhat intricate 
guidance system. The author of this article, 
former vice-principal of a high school, and 
now a graduate student at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, discusses the guidance 
problems and duties of the principal. 


GUIDANCE 


stitute the curriculum of the school.’ 

When we have created a “climate” and 
prepared a “soil” wherein guidance can 
flourish, the seed may be sown. The teachers 
must be made to feel a need for guidance, 
which is easily produced by a study of such 
things as (1) the reasons for withdrawal of 
students, (2) reasons for failure, (3) causes 
of discipline within classes, (4) what stu- 
dents do on leaving school and how it cor- 
relates with their school experiences, (5) 
evidences of bad placement within the 
school, (6) questions concerning individual 
differences, intellectually, emotionally, so- 
cially, physically, morally, et cetera. 

These discussions will arouse individual 
discussions and enthusiasm leading to indi- 
vidual conferences with the principal, later 
to committee conferences, and finally to fac- 
ulty conferences. From these faculty con- 
ferences would evolve a committee, perhaps 
the same one the principal had discussed 
the matter with previously, which would 
help find the needs and present a tentative 
program to the faculty and principal for 
further modification and evaluation. 

This committee, in arriving at its deci- 
sion, might, in addition to the topics listed 
above, consider (1) present practice in the 
guidance movement, (2) listing functions to 
be performed, (3) the extent to which the 
guidance function is now being performed, 
(4) the training usually considered neces- 
sary for successful guidance work, (5) the 
community and school facilities now avail- 
able for the guidance function. 


? Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago, 
Ill., “Fitting the School to the Pupil.” New York: 
Institute of Educational Research, Division of Field 
Studies. 1932, Vol. 2, p. 3. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that a program 
satisfactory to all would grow out of this 
procedure, or certainly one which required 
so little modification that no one would 
find the modifications objectionable. 

Let us assume that a program is ready. 
Then the principal must be sure that tools 
are available. Money must be procured for 
a guidance library, for necessary testing ma- 
terials, and for proper personnel records. I 
can conceive of no guidance program with- 
out these tools for the use of the guidance 
counselor. 

We must realize that in addition to hav- 
ing the codperation of the teachers, the 
counselor must be in a position to render a 
real service, or all of the preparatory work 
will prove useless and result in irreparable 
harm to the program. 

I do not know that any policy can be 
established as to the mode of selecting the 
counselor, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that the discussions mentioned before will 
point to the selection of one capable of per- 
forming the functions needed. I do believe, 
however, that a counselor is necessary in 
any adequate guidance program. 

I think that we shall always have special- 
ists on the secondary level; the trouble has 
been that there have been too many and 
their specialization has been too narrow. 
There will undoubtedly result a closer in- 
tegration in allied subjects—but a complete 
integration of all subjects on a plane of 
thought indulged in on the secondary level 
is an illusion. 

We have had the era of the specialist and 
now the generalist has his day. 

I recall Dr. Kilpatrick’s reference to the 
fact that water is an emergent from hydro- 
gen and oxygen, but that no amount of 
study of the elements would tell you about 
the whole. Scientists study the whole and 
the elements, not one to the exclusion of the 
other. I might just as well say that no 
amount of study of water would ever have 
resulted in a discovery of “heavy water.” 
Life consists of analysis and synthesis, 
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playing one upon the other. Newton showed 
us this in the discovery of calculus. The 
emphasis on the individual is itself a kind 
of disintegration, because society is a com- 
posite of individuals qualitatively different 
from those who form the composite. The 
counselor offers the same balance to secon- 
dary education that the philosopher offers 
to higher education. He is the prime in- 
tegrator of our program. 

I can see just as much danger in educa- 
tion’s being controlled by a group special- 
izing in being generalists as by a group spe- 
cializing in being specialists. The specialist 
is reluctant to coédrdinate, because then he 
fails to remain a specialist, and also has less 
time for his specialization, which he needs 
and should have. He is inclined to sacrifice 
the whole to the part. But the generalist 
is serving his proper function when he co- 
érdinates for the specialist. 

This view makes it imperative that the 
secondary school have one who serves the 
functions of the guidance counselor. 

With a guidance counselor ready to func- 
tion, it becomes the principal’s responsibil- 
ity to see that the proper allocation of func- 
tion is provided. I shall assume that the 
major guidance functions are to be per- 
formed through three agencies at least, the 
homeroom, the classroom, and the coun- 
selor himself. These functions should not 
conflict with, but should supplement one 
another. Allen? has expressed the various 
functions rather adequately under a chart 
called “Screening the Guidance Functions”: 


Guidance Functions of Each Subject Teacher: 
1. Arouse interests and develop right attitudes. 
2. Stress occupational information of the sub- 
ject. 

. Arrange try-out projects in the subject. 

. Encourage and develop special abilities. 

. Remedial instruction in subject handicaps. 

. Head a club or activity. 

. Coéperate with adviser and homeroom teach- 
ers. 


aI Oo oo 


? Allen, Richard D., Organization and Supervision 
of Guidance in Public Education. New York: Inor 
Publishing Company, 1934 (facing p. 118). 
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Guidance Function of Each Homeroom Teacher: 
1. Helpful, friendly, personal interest in each 


pupil. 

2. Orientation in school life and routine. 

3- Records, reports, and attendance. 

4. Develop school citizenship, leadership and 
personality. 

5. Codperate with advisers and subject teachers. 


Guidance Functions of the Class Advisers: 

1. Personnel records and research in individual 
differences and adjustments. 

2. Individual counseling and adjustment. 

3. Orientation instruction—educational, voca- 
tional and social problems. 

4. Follow-up of all pupils. 

5. Utilization and coédperation with special 
services. 

It should be emphasized that the coun- 
selor contacts all the students, and not alone 
those who seem to be poorly adjusted. Why 
should we demand that a student show 
symptoms of mal-adjustment before he re- 
ceives his rightful consideration? 

Among the special services which are 
sometimes available may be mentioned (1) 
health services, (2) attendance, (3) home vis- 
itors, (4) psychological and testing services, 
(5) psychiatric, and (6) special placement 
services. However, all of these clear through 
the office of the counselor, who is constantly 
aware of the adjustments made and to be 
made. 

The principal’s task is not ended when 
the program is working smoothly. He is still 
responsible for seeing that flexible curricu- 
lums and extra-curricular programs are de- 
veloped or improved. The whole curriculum 
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must be an evolving program which changes 
with the changing needs of the pupil popu. 
lation. The principal and the counselor 
must codperate in the in-service training 
of those performing the guidance function, 
He must provide time for the discharge of 
the functions assigned to the staff members, 

As the executive head, the principal will 
remain responsible for the major problem 
cases of the school. The guidance program 
is not a device for lightening the principal's 
program—but rather one for enlightening it, 

It is important to recall that the prime 
function of the principal is to create an en. 
vironment wherein guidance can flourish. 
Guidance of the most expert nature could 
not function in some secondary schools as 
now administered. Codperation is like the 
ebb and flow of the tide, or, as Dr. Mc. 
Gaughy would say, it must occur on a two- 
way street; it works from the top down and 
the bottom up. 

Flexibility rather than rigidity must per- 
meate the spirit of the whole school com- 
munity. Even after a properly-functioning 
guidance program is inaugurated, the prin- 
cipal is responsible for the supervisory and 
administrative details which will ensure that 
the school continues to operate in such a 
way that boys and girls are enabled to de- 
velop those traits of character and those 
abilities which are not alone likely to con- 
tribute to their own welfare, but also to the 
welfare of the society of which they are a 
part. 


University Accepts High-School Juniors 


The way for high-school juniors to enter the University of 
Chicago was opened recently when the University Senate approved 
a report of the College Curriculum Committee establishing a 
new unit in American education composed of the last two years 
of high school and the first two years of college. 

Graduates of the traditional type of high school will continue 
to enter the College as usual, and their educational program will 
be unaffected by the new unit. The curriculum for the last two 
years of the new four-year College will parallel to a considerable 
extent that which exists for present university freshmen and 


sophomores. 














SELF GUIDANCE 


By A. Y. MAYNARD 


nN MOST high schools, guidance is thought 
I of primarily as help given by a teacher, 
counselor, or principal to a pupil faced with 
the need of making a choice. The most im- 
portant of these choices have to do with: 

1. The extent of the student’s high-school 

education. 

2. The curriculum he should follow in 

high school. 

. The kind of occupation he will enter. 
. Whether or not he will go to college. 
. What kind of college he will attend. 

. Starting on his occupational career. 
In most high-school guidance programs the 
emphasis seems to be placed on studying 
the pupil, assembling information about 
him, and discussing his choices with him in 
the light of what is known of him. Ade- 
quate information on the entire situation 
in respect to which the pupil must make a 
decision is not so readily secured. Few peo- 
ple are able to tell the pupil what he needs 
to know in order to make his decisions 
wisely. 

It is here contended that a substantial 
portion of the pupil’s high-school expe- 
rience should deal with these major prob- 
lems of Education and Occupation in 
regard to which he must make his choices. 

It seems entirely feasible to include in 
the social studies offered in high school such 
study of education and occupations in their 
relations to each other and to contemporary 
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Eprtor’s Note: While the author believes 
in guidance, he thinks that pupils should be 
more self-directing in making their choices 
... that they need a sense of responsibility 
in choosing their scholastic and vocational 
paths. Mr. Maynard is principal of the 
Franklin High School, Highland Park, New 
Jersey. 
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life as will enable the pupil to be more 
largely self-directing in making his choices. 
These subjects should be studied as broad 
social problems to be examined in the light 
of social needs and existing conditions. 

No narrow or perfunctory consideration 
of these problems is likely to be effective, 
but some of the information used should be 
detailed and specific. For example, those 
who contemplate going to college should 
acquire an understanding of the nature and 
purposes of the various kinds of education 
offered at the college level. They should 
secure an adequate understanding of the 
abilities, interests, motives and plans which 
they must have in order to profit by what 
the college has to give. Certainly it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the information 
the prospective student acquires about the 
college he proposes to attend should be as 
varied and as significant as that which the 
college requires concerning him. 

The importance of the student’s assum- 
ing some responsibility for his own educa- 
tion and for relating it satisfactorily to his 
occupational life is so great that he should 
have frequent opportunities to judge the 
worth of his high-school work in relation to 
his future activities, whether educational or 
occupational. 

Exploration and revelation should con- 
tinue throughout secondary education. The 
teacher who guides his pupils in their ex- 
ploration of some new portion of a major 
field of learning, and assumes responsibility 
for revealing to them the possibilities for 
further profitable and interesting work in 
that field, renders a rare service, but one 
greatly needed. Such a service may provide 
suggestion, motive, vision, but it need not 
lessen at all the pupil’s sense of responsi- 
bility for choosing, himself, the path which 
he will follow. 
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THE KING’S ENGLISH 


By ARTHUR H. LITTLE 


Epiror’s Note: This is a condensation of 
an article that appeared in Printer’s Ink, 
December 17, 1936. The author is associate 
editor of that magazine. 


HAD heard him over the air. I had heard 
I an English King explain to his people 
his renunciation of the British throne. 
With his closing words ringing in my ears, 
I had read his message as it appeared in 
print. And I thought of how I might write 
about that message, and share an appre- 
ciation of it. Accordingly, I decided to apply 
contrast. In parallel columns, I should pre- 
sent the King’s English as he wrote it and 
as he might have written it, but, thank 


heaven, did not. A sharp object-lesson! 

I'd translate the King into goon-talk. I'd 
burden his thoughts with ponderosity and 
befog his diction with vagueness. Wherever 
possible, I'd transpose him into the passive 
voice, so deeply loved by goons of high and 
low degree. By causing him to seem imper- 
sonal and detached, I'd rob him of honest 
modesty. By causing him to seek sonorous 
synonyms for simple concepts, I'd strip him 
of his courage. 

By suggesting how badly the King might 
have written, I’d demonstrate how well he 
wrote. (Editor’s Note: The following com- 
parison covers only the first part of Ed- 
ward's address.) 





AS THE KING WROTE: 


At long last I am able to say a few words of my 
own. I never wanted to withhold anything, but until 
now it has not been constitutionally possible for 
me to speak. 


A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as 
King and Emperor, and now that I have been 
succeeded by my brother, the Duke of York, my 
first words must be to declare my allegiance to him. 
This I do with all my heart. 


You all know the reasons which have impelled me 
to renounce the throne. But I want you to under- 
stand that in making up my mind, I did not forget 
the country or the Empire which, as Prince of Wales 
and lately as King, I have for twenty-five years 
tried to serve. 


But you must believe me when I tell you that I 
have found it impossible to carry the heavy burden 
of responsibility and to discharge my duties as King 
as I would wish to do, without the help and support 
of the woman I love. And I want you to know that 
the decision I have made has been mine, and mine 
alone. 





AS HE MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN: 


The moment seems ultimately to have arrived 
when the undersigned, on his own initiative, may 
issue a statement. At no time have I been inclined 
to secretiveness, but until now I have been con- 
strained by the Constitution from expressing my- 
self before the forum of public opinion. 


A few hours ago I fulfilled my final obligation 
as King and Emperor—that is to say, as such—and 
now that it has been called to my attention that 
the throne has become associated, so to speak, with 
my brother, the Duke of York, my primary con- 
sideration is to make articulate my allegiance to 
him. The same I do with all the fervor of which I 
am capable. 


You are all apprized of the factors that have 
prompted me to abjure the highest honor within the 
gift of the British people. But I desire that there 
shall be impressed upon you the fact that, in 
arriving at a decision, I was not unmindful, as it 
were, of the country or the Empire to which, as 
Prince of Wales and subsequently as King, I have 
bent my best efforts to give service. 


But you must accord me credence when I state 
to you that I have found it impossible to endure 
the heavy burden of responsibility and to consum- 
mate the fulfilment of my stewardship as King 
without the assistance and codperation of the lady 
upon whom I have bestowed my affection. And I 
desire you to be assured that the decision I have 
arrived at has been reached exclusively by myself, 
personally and individually. 
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S— WHAT OTHERS SAY — 


By LAURA TERRY TYLER 


HE school year is nearly over. The re- 

maining weeks will be filled with in- 
creased activity as preparation is made to 
measure the results of the building that has 
been in progress in the classrooms of Amer- 
ica. The tools we used were the developing 
curriculums; the builders were the teacher- 
leaders; the materials have been our adoles- 
cent boys and girls. Regardless of what we 
may believe, none of the material has been 
worthless. Character has been in the mak- 
ing. We may well ask ourselves the question, 
“Have we been artisans or artists?” 


Let us give self-reliance its place. 


Self-Reliance 


In the midst of the vexing problems of 
unemployment, capital and labor, war and 
peace, parents seem to have forgotten that 
many questions of our modern life would 
be answered if we could solve the knotty 
problem of how to teach children to stand 
on their own feet, think their own thoughts, 
bear the responsibility for their own actions, 
and shoulder their share of the world’s 
work, 

There is an undue amount of whimper- 
ing and sniveling and complaining on the 
part of parents over the predicament into 
which they imagine their children have 
fallen. They worry because the family 
budget has diminished to the point where 
the youngsters cannot have everything they 
want dumped into their laps. What the 
father and mother should be concerned 
about is the fact that children are human 
beings, and if all their needs are provided 
for, they will grow up thinking that the 
world of men and things is made for their 
personal convenience. It will not do to sit 
down and sigh for the good old days or let 
the matter go. New formulas and new de- 
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vices must be found for cultivating self- 
reliance in the boys and girls. 

School is good, being a Boy Scout or a 
Girl Scout is good, the church is good. But 
none of them nor all of them can be used 
as a substitute for the home. If the child is 
not going to move awkwardly through life, 
if he is to meet crises bravely, get through 
difficult situations honorably, be a master 
of circumstances, not their slave, have a 
creative mind, be mindful of the many hu- 
man beings who are working for his well- 
being and comfort—then the parent must 
teach the child to be sure of himself, but 
withal to approach life humbly and with the 
acknowledgment that he is here to give, not 
to get.—FREDERICK K. StaMM, Good House- 


keeping, April 1937. 
For parents and teachers to consider: 


Discipline Is Not Repression 


Discipline, thoughtfully and sparingly 
given, will be, in this law-ridden world, 
more helpful than hurtful. The child does 
not need to feel that all your commands are 
just; he needs only to believe that your ex- 
perience has given you more wisdom than 
he has, and that you are trying to use that 
wisdom for his good. All law is not just, 
but the citizen who is too rebellious destroys 
himself. 

To the individual, law is often unjust. 
Stopping at a red light is aggravating when 
there is no cross traffic; small conventions 
often wreck our large plans; and there are 
times when punching the time clock only 
sets a need to punch the man who first 
thought of a time clock. That will be the 
child’s lot as it is ours. If he can believe in 
the basic wisdom of law, if he can fix the 
habit of obedience to authority that would 
be just, he will be spared rebellion that is 
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destructive. He must learn to accept with- 
out aggravation discipline that is not pleas- 
ing. 

It is cheering to know that there is a 
healthful discipline that will stiffen the 
child’s spirit, not with stubbornness that 
comes of insecurity, but with self-reliance 
that comes of knowing the rules, and having 
confidence in you who umpire the game. 
Responsibility will grow in the boy or girl 
when each knows the security of impersonal, 
consistent discipline, the discipline of the 
rules of the game that all men are playing. 
New rules for new generations are made by 
the young who have played the game fairly 
under the old rules. Thus, in time, self- 
control takes the place of law. 

With laws entangling our every step, it 
seems foolish to believe that the child will 
not have to learn to keep to the right, to 
march in step with the many people who 
are going his way.—CLara B. Dean, The 
American Home, April 1937. 


Interesting comment on high-school pupils: 


Pupil Needs Overlooked 


It needs hardly more than a cursory ex- 
amination of the work of the pupils en- 
rolled in almost any large high school to 
show that there are pupils who are not now 
profiting in any appreciable measure by the 
education which the school is providing for 
them, These pupils tend to fall into two 
major groups. 

There are, first, certain boys and girls who 
are willing to learn and who are apparently 
making every effort to do so but who have 
come to a point beyond which they find it 
impossible to advance. Schools sometimes 
overlook the presence of such pupils be- 
cause promotions are often granted them on 
the basis of effort alone, irrespective of ac- 
complishment. 

Second, there are boys and girls who may 
be able to learn but who are so lacking in 
a sense of responsibility for their own edu- 


cation that they make practically no effort 
to profit by their school work. The prevail- 
ing notion that any individual possesses the 
right to as long a period of schooling as he 
or his parents may wish has much to answer 
for in this connection.—Issues of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the Depart. 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association, 1936. 


From the pen of one who teaches teachers: 


School Life as Democratic 
Experience 


The fate of democracy in the schools 
hangs upon the policy of the state. 

The schools of the United States have 
the opportunity of embodying democratic 
principles in the everyday life of boys and 
girls. 

Those responsible for our schools have 
been slow to recognize and use their oppor- 
tunity for developing the social aspect of 
American education. 

For generations most schools in this coun- 
try have been undemocratic in procedure 
and unsocial in atmosphere. 

When we pause to consider the gap be- 
tween our democratic principles of govern- 
ment and the unsocial atmosphere of the 
average school, this lack of relationship is 
startling. It is surprising that no great con- 
certed effort has yet been made to democra- 
tize education in the United States. 

A democracy cannot afford to cheapen or 
narrow its program of public education, for 
our destiny as a nation rests in the hands 
of the people, 

Most communities have far to go in re- 
shaping their schools to a form that will 
make social experience an accepted pro- 
cedure. 

Personality ripens best through social ad- 
justment, just as citizenship fulfills itself 
best in codperative enterprises for the gen- 
eral welfare.—BERYL PARKER, School Man- 
agement. 
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EDITORIAL 


Creed of a Utopographer 


Let me pry loose old walls; 
Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


—CARL SANDBURG 


Before I built a wall I'd ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out. 


—RoOBERT Frost 


1. I conceive education as the natural and 
inevitable accompaniment of purposive liv- 
ing. I conceive education as an intimate 
and creative relationship between a purpos- 
ing man and a stimulating environment. I 
believe education functions in dynamics, 
responses, enterprises, and adjustments and 
must not be conceived as a level or condi- 
tion of intelligence. 

2. I believe that our institutional schools 
are not at all essential or inevitable agen- 
cies of education as a function of life. I be- 
lieve that our institutional schools are the 
result of an ecclesiastical practice becoming 
a civic tradition and a vested interest. I be- 
lieve that our traditional schools are based 
upon either the misconception that a mini- 
ature of life, a valid microcosm can be cre- 
ated within four walls, or that through 
magic formulas we can teach living while 
apart from life itself. 

3. I believe that our institutional schools 
have sought to educate by superimposing 
artificial grammars upon real language, ar- 
tificial codes upon real living, and artificial 
formulas upon real culture. 

4. I believe that our traditional schools 
cannot enrich life, culture, or community 
because they isolate themselves from life, 
culture, and the community. They are not 
avenues of bold entrance, of free criticism, 
or of courageous exploration, but artificial 
and conventional breakwaters where the 
backwash of life’s surges form weary pools 


for the educational laving of unrefreshed 
pupils. 

5. I believe in schools. But I do not be- 
lieve in the school stereotype. I have not yet 
any plan or chart for the school of the fu- 
ture. But I know that it will not separate 
pupils from life and living. It will instead 
be an agency for leading them into the great 
educational adventure of living purposively, 
boldly, and vividly. I know that the school 
of the future will be an exciting area of real 
living, its curriculums orbits and systems of 
social culture, its teachers eager companions 
and guides, and its pupils aspirants toward 
reality. 

6. I believe that our future national econ- 
omy will afford more young people more 
years for free education. I do not anticipate 
with contentment the prospect of having 
these young people spend extra years in the 
irrelevant disciplines that comprise our tra- 
ditional curriculum. I believe we should 
seek to construct for them a new type of 
school, an enterprise rather than a tradi- 
tion, an experiment more than an institu- 
tion, an experience more than a monastic 
discipline properly accredited and certifi- 
cated. To construct such a school we must 
dare to challenge the loyalties and securi- 
ties of institutional education. 

7. I believe that the school of the future 
will conceive of character education as a 
process of adjusting pupils in their highest 
individual measure to the sanctions, pur- 
poses, and aspirations of real democratic 
culture. Therefore I accept the following as 
my creed of character education in the 
schools of my Utopia: 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A. Character is an individual's response 
in behavior and attitude to the complex of 
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values and mores that comprise the culture 
within which he lives. There is therefore no 
such entity as absolute character, for charac- 
ter is not a static personality trait, but a 
dynamic adjustment relative to one’s sur- 
rounding culture. 

B. Character is developed by activity in 
enterprises and experiences that involve so- 
cial sanctions, values, and mores. Such in- 
vestigations as Studies in Deceit, by Hart- 
shorne and May show that character adjust- 
ment takes place within the mechanism of 
specific, social action situations. 

C. Community life becomes possible only 
when the educative functions of the com- 
munity can successfully adjust the character 
of its members to group values and pur- 
poses. Whatever conflicts, tensions, and mal- 
adjustments, whether social or individual, 
arise in the process of group living must be 
given resolution and accommodation by 
group concern. 

D. But tensions, conflicts, and resistances 
in the case of individuals who find adjust- 
ment difficult, must be resolved not by 
means of “the ordering and forbidding tech- 
nique” but by means of providing wise 
guidance through satisfying experiences to 
character and personality achievements. Ex- 
periences will be satisfying if they make for 
a fulfillment of our wish organizations. 


The CLEARING HousE 


E. Since knowledge of standards and 
values is not character, better than a formal 
program of character education is a pro. 
gram in which all activities, experiences, 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes are directed 
toward that integration of individual per. 
sonality and group life which is essentially 
human character. 

F. Part of the outcome of the character 
experience in education should be an in. 
sight and ability on the part of the pupil 
to resist and avoid the stimulations of 
propaganda and advertising that commer. 
cial and political agencies will direct toward 
him. He must understand when such stimu. 
lations make for an insecurity of his own 
personality or of his group culture. Insight, 
acceptance or rejection, and action form the 
trinity of complete character. 

G. Perhaps the greatest problem in char. 
acter education in a democracy is that of 
adjusting the individual to the mechanics 
of democratic leadership. Hence the cre. 
ative, the experimental, the codperative, the 
democratic type of action situations should 
comprise educational devices. By these the 
pupil can be challenged to the acceptance 
of ever higher demands and ideals in lead- 
ership.—LEoN Monks, head of the English 
Department, Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Wide Range in Costs Per Pupil 


State reports to the Office of Education reveal that in 1934, as 
in previous years, there was considerable variation among the 
States in cost per pupil in average daily attendance. Based on 
current expenses, including interest, the cost per pupil in 1934 
ranged from $24.50 in Mississippi to $137.69 in New York. The 
average cost per pupil in the United States was $73.58. Wisconsin 
was nearest to the average with a per pupil cost of $74.87 per year. 
In 1934 the average cost per elementary-school pupil (22 States re- 
porting) was $51.98; per junior-high-school pupil (g States report- 
ing), $85.39; per junior-senior high-school pupil for 7 States 
reporting, $50.94; per senior-high-school pupil for 6 States report- 
ing, $103.63; per regular 4-year high-school pupil for 19 States 


reporting, $94.30. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 


May a Statute Modify Tenure? 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Ph.D., J.D. 


EW JERSEY enacted a statute which permitted 
N the board of education to reduce salaries of 
teachers who had acquired a tenure status. The 
board of education of West New York, acting under 
the provisions of the act (Ch. 12, Laws of 1933) re- 
duced the salaries of all the teachers in the district. 
The teachers appealed from the decision of the 
board, and the lower tribunals sustained the action 
of the board, although admitting that teachers on 
tenure were under contracts. 

The court took the view that the state, as a 
sovereign power, could amend or modify its own 
laws. The teachers of West New York appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court for a writ of 
certiorari to review the decision of the New Jersey 
court. The United States Supreme Court granted the 
writ. The grounds on which the appeal was made 
were: 

1. The act of the legislature of New Jersey in 
passing a statute lowering the salaries of teachers 
on tenure was unconstitutional, as impairing the 
obligation of a new contract. 

2. The resolutions of the board of education 
reducing salraies were void, because they unduly 
discriminated between persons in the same class 
of service. 

3. That there was no justification for the assump- 
tion that there was at the time of the adoption of 
the resolutions such financial debacle as to justify 
the passage of the resolutions. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in sus- 
taining the right of the legislature to give boards 
of education the power to reduce salaries of teach- 
ers, held that the New Jersey tenure statute estab- 
lished a legislative statutes for teachers, but it did 
not establish a contractual one that the legislature 
may not modify. The decision implies that boards 
of education are without power to change the salary 
or status of teachers, as this is a matter for the 
legislature, since the legislature created a legislative 
status and the members of a board of education are 
mere agents of the legislature, without any powers 
except those given them by the statute. 

The status of tenure teachers, while in one sense, 
perhaps, contractual, is, in essence, dependent on 
a statute, like that of the incumbent of a statutory 
office, which only the legislature at will may abolish, 
or whose emoluments it may change. A teacher 
on tenure is employed only for each current year. 
The statute creates a mandate of the legislature 
compelling boards of education to re-employ teach- 
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ers each year under the conditions fixed by the legis- 
lature. The statute is a regulation of the conduct 
of the board, and not a term of a continuing contract 
of indefinite duration with the individual teachers, 
The teacher may terminate the right to re-employ- 
ment at the end of any year, but the board is with- 
out that authority to terminate the teacher's right 
to tenure re-employment except in the manner pro- 
vided for in the statute. 

Askam et al. v. Board of Education of the Town 
of West New York et al., 116 N.J.L. 416, 184 Atl. 
737, May 14, 1936, Aff. 115 N.J.L. 310, 180 A 220. 

Phelps et al. v. Board of Education of the Town 
of West New York et al., 116 N.J.L. 412, 115 N.J.L. 
310, 180 A 220. 

U. S. Supreme Court, Cases Nos. 454, 455, March 
1, 1937- 


Are Oral Contracts Illegal? 


A teacher in Indiana served successfully for six 
years. At an informal meeting of the board she was 
discharged without notice and without her knowl- 
edge. There was no hearing given as provided by 
statute, nor was she charged with incompetency, 
insubordination, neglect, or immorality. No steps 
were taken to rescind her indefinite contract. 

The law of Indiana provides that any person who 
has served or who shall serve under a contract as a 
teacher in any of the school corporations of the 
state for five or more successive years, and who shall 
thereafter enter into a teaching contract for further 
service with such corporation, shall thereupon be- 
come a permanent teacher. 

The law of Indiana further provides that (1) all 
contracts must be in writing, signed by the parties 
to be charged thereby; (2) a teacher's contract shall 
provide for the annual determination of the date 
of the beginning and length of the school terms by 
the school corporation; (3) the school corporation 
shall provide a public record of uniform blank con- 
tracts carefully prepared and worded by the super- 
intendent of public instruction and cause contract 
to be signed in said public record. 

The board employed the teacher for the first year 
at a regular meeting, but gave her no contract, as 
required by statute, stating the date when school 
would begin, number of months of school or the 
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total amount of salary to be paid and the number of 
payments to be made during the year. Since boards 
of education are special agents possessing statutory 
powers only, and are without general authority to 
bind the school corporation, they can act only as 
the statute authorizes them to act, and in the man- 
ner prescribed. 

All who deal with school boards do so at their 
peril, and must take notice of the extent of their 
authority. Where a statute prescribes a mode of 
exercising a power, that mode must be adopted, for 
there is no inherent right of discretion for corporate 
bodies such as school corporations. Teachers con- 
tracting with boards of education are bound to take 
notice that the boards’ powers are limited by law. 

This is an excellent example of loss sustained 
by a teacher due to lack of knowledge of an educa- 
tional legal principle of law which should have been 
known by the teacher. 

No teacher should enter the professional duties 
of teaching without knowing the philosophy of the 
Education Law and the important principles in- 
volved. The rule of law stated here applies equally 
in all states. Ignorance of the fundamental legal 
principles of School Law is never excusable, but 
the lack of knowledge of these educational principles 
lies chiefly at the door of teacher-training institu- 
tions. Board of School Commissioners of the City of 
Indianapolis v. State ex rel Wolfolk; Ind. 199 N.E. 
569. 


Tenure Contracts Require 
Formal Action 


The statute provides that every employee of a 
school district of any type or class, having an average 
daily attendance of less than 850 pupils, who, after 
having been employed by the district for three 
complete consecutive school years in a position, or 
positions, requiring certification qualifications, and 
is reélected for the next succeeding school year 
to a position requiring certification qualifications, 
may be classified by the governing board of the 
district as a permanent employee of the district. 

If said classification is not made, the employee 
shall not attain permanent status, and may be re- 
elected from year to year thereafter without becom- 
ing a permanent employee until said classification 
is made. Where daily attendance is greater than 
850, a teacher upon being employed for the fourth 
year automatically becomes a permanent teacher. 

A teacher had taught successfully for four years. 
The district had three trustees. After teaching two 
years the teacher was given a contract by the trustees 
in which she was classified as a permanent teacher. 
The trustees had no regular meeting for two years 


thereafter, but conferred unofficially and agreed 
orally to employ the teacher. After she had sg 
taught for four years, the school board met and 
voted to dispense with the services of the teacher, 
evidently feeling no moral obligation for the services 
rendered successfully to the school district, and for 
the action of the prior board which had declared 
her a permanent teacher. 

The same old rule applies here that has beep 
applied many times. Informal agreements of mem. 
bers of a school board outside of regular school 
board meeting is ineffectual and would naturally 
confer no permanent status or other status upon a 
teacher. 

Teachers are under obligation to see that al] 
contracts, agreements, or other acts are official acts 
done at a school-board meeting, legally called. A 
valid contract with a teacher cannot be made by 
members of a school board without a meeting and 
formal action. A formal action of the board taken 
prior to the end of the statutory requirement for a 
probationary period would confer no permanent 
status on the teacher. Barnhardt v. Gray et al, 
Cal. 56 P (2nd) 254 (March 26, 1936). 


Circumventing Tenure Law 


A teacher was asked to resign as a condition 
of re-employment in pursuance of a policy of the 
board to circumvent the tenure law. 

In California the statute provides that school 
districts with an average attendance of less than 
850 pupils may classify a teacher as permanent after 
three years of service, but that such classification is 
optional with the boards. In other words, it is not 
mandatory for school districts of this size to give 
teachers tenure. The court said that doubtless the 
board intended to avail themselves of this optional 
provision of this statute and to avoid any possible 
carrying over of permanent employees. The teacher 
would have been dismissed if she had not resigned. 

The teacher did not establish any fraud, duress, 
or intent on the part of the board to defeat the pur- 
pose of the law. The record shows that she acquiesced 
in the request, resigned without protest and applied 
for re-employment without asserting any tenure 
rights. Under such circumstances her resignation 
must be held to have terminated any prospective 
permanent status based on past service. 

It is to be noted that when tenure is mandatory 
upon the board, a resignation demanded by the 
board to circumvent the tenure law is of no effect. 
Montgomery v. Board of Education, 137 California 
Appeals 668, 31 P (2nd) 243. Merman v. Calestoga 
Joint Union High School District, et al. California 
55 P (2nd) 195. 
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Methods of Teaching in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, by Eart R. GaBLer and 
RosertT W. FReperick. New York: Inor 
Publishing Company, 1937, 202 + vi 
pages, $1.55. 

The original edition of this guide-work book in 
methods appeared in 1933. The present revised edi- 
tion is quite similar to the original in both form 
and general content. Thirty-five units covering the 
two major fields of method (general factors in the 
teaching process and methods of teaching) are set 
up so as to provide (1) a brief outline of the subject 
matter of the unit, (2) a suggestive set of questions 
and problems, and (3) an extensive bibliography. 
The bibliographies for the several units and the 
general bibliography at the back are brought up to 
date, with many valuable references added. 

A significant feature of this new edition is the 
enlarged introductory section on “Suggestions to In- 
structor and Students.” Here the authors have de- 
veloped at some length a series of suggestions for 
using the blank pages, which, if carried out by 
anyone using the book, should make it a real guide 
book and a valuable compendium on methods. One 
of the most striking suggestions is that on the “func- 
tionalizing” of ideas, by causing the student “to asso- 
date and integrate principles of methods with arti- 
des and illustrations from newspapers and maga- 
tines, and with notes, drawings, ideagraphs, and 
diagrams of his own creation.” The suggestion has 
teal merit. 

This guide book should prove to be a worthwhile 
adjunct to any general methods course in the sec- 
ondary area. GLENN S. THOMPSON 


Problems of the Teacher in the New Sec- 
ondary School (Previews and Guide 
Sheets for the Study of the Extra-Instruc- 
tional Activities of the Secondary-School 
Teacher), by N. Witt1am Newsom and 
Forrest E. Lonc. New York: Inor Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937. 211 + xvii pages, 
$1.55. 

Those acquainted with the wide acceptance—or 
those who have made use—of Problems of the Teach- 
@ in the New Secondary School by N. William 
Newsom, will be pleased to note the improvement 
made in the revised edition by Newsom and Long. 
The authors have critically evaluated, extensively 
revised and rewritten the new edition—bringing the 
bibliographies up-to-date, reorganizing and expand- 
ing the discussion questions and problems to include: 
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Homerooms, Core Curriculums, Sectioning of Classes, 
State Prescriptions, Student Activities, Current Is- 
sues, and other contemporary social and educational 
problems pertaining to the institutional life of the 
modern high school. 

The new units, IX on “Teacher Responsibility 
for Professional Growth” and X on the “Secondary 
School of the Future,” clearly and forcefully indicate 
the attempt of the school to perceive and keep 
abreast of the everchanging social, political, and 
economic scene of the community. 

The Revised Edition will surely receive deserved 
recognition from those seeking a guide and work- 
book for Secondary Education courses in teachers 
colleges and schools of education in colleges and 
universities. L. B. GRAYBEAL 


Secondary School Teaching, by J]. G. Um- 
STATTD. Boston: Ginn and Company, 


1937, 459 pages. 

The author, who is Associate Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, Wayne University, and Super- 
visor in Secondary Education, Detroit Public Schools, 
has prepared an excellently organized and clearly 
written volume for teacher-training classes. The in- 
troduction is devoted to the problems that face the 
teacher, his activities and needs. Division I deals with 
pre-instructional problems; Division II, with pro- 
cedures involving the unit idea; Division III, with 
additional classroom procedures; Division IV, with 
associated activities of the teacher. Each chapter is 
preceded by a list of topics to be included in it and 
a brief statement of its purpose; it is followed by 
selected references for further study. 


Functions of Secondary Education. Report 
of the Committee on Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education, Chicago: Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. H. V. 
Cuurcu, Executive Secretary. 226 pages, 
$1.10. 

In January, 1936, the Committee on Orientation 
published its final report on the Issues of Secondary 
Education, the conflicts of theory with theory and 
of theory with practice. The present report deals 
with the second matter of fundamental importance 
which the committee has been studying. Ten func- 
tions are stated which are in greater or lesser degree 
responsibilities of the secondary schools. 

Five values, it is hoped, may result from this 
statement of functions and of the discussion that 
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may ensue. These values will be created as answers 
to the following questions are sought: What admin- 
istrative units are needed to contribute most to the 
“gradual, continuous, unitary process” of education? 
What philosophy of education should the profession 
develop that would be adequate for the secondary 
school? What are the criteria by which secondary 
schools should be judged? What new programs or 
organizations, what administration procedures and 
curriculum constructions are needed within schools 
to enable them to carry out the agreed-upon func- 
tions? How can the secondary school best articulate 
its own program and purposes with those of other 
institutions? 

The functions stated and elaborated in this report 
are those which Briggs had already set down in his 
“Secondary Education.” Each function has been ex- 
plained and defended by one member of the com- 
mittee. This distribution of services has the strengths 
and the shortcomings of independent work. On the 
one hand, it presents clearly the results of each 
individual's thinking, undiluted by conference and 
compromise. On the other hand, it inevitably invokes 
repetition and duplication—a shortcoming that is, 
indeed, inherent in the functions themselves. 

Doubtless, busy men could not have worked out a 
fresh statement of functions in the brief time at their 
disposal. The outcome of the procedure that was 


adopted, however, precluded the introduction of any 
fresh thinking. In a period that has involved 
many challenges for the secondary school, that has 
seen so many very significant experiments and ad. 
ventures in attempting to service adolescent youths 
and the world in which they are so often malad. 
justed, it is disappointing to find this report to be 
the mere rationalization of a set of functions already 
stated. 

Many of the contributors to this volume haye 
proved themselves to be bold pioneer thinkers ang 
builders. Little of their true selves, however, appears 
in their discussions on this report. Tiny suggestions 
of tiny amelioration do not satisfy the need of the 
day for vigorous and radical reconstruction. 


Youth Welfare in Germany, by Joun W. 
Taytor. Nashville: The Baird-Ward 
Company, 1936, 259 pages. 

In America all thoughtful men are conscious of 
the social emptiness that characterizes the minds of 
most adults and youths. Some may defend this state 
of affairs in the belief that social criticism is destruc. 
tive and that personal adjustment is healthier and 
more normal if the contest of events is left either 
to chance or to those vigorous men who enjoy 
manipulating social forces. They believe that since 
there is really nothing that the common man can 
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do that has any assurance of improving the social- 
economic conditions to which he must adapt him- 
self, he had better take them and like them. 

Others may not only regret the sterility of the 
purposes and cogitations of the majority of adults 
and youths, but they may endeavor to stab them 
awake by rebuke or by challenges. Such efforts even 
in America tend to reflect the biases of more or less 
homogeneous adult groups. Nationalism, religious 
sectarianism, courtesy, safety, charity, and athletic 
victories typify the rather narrow goals sought by 
these groups. 

In Germany adult bodies have set up objectives 
for youth, have enlisted a great majority of these 
youths to coéperate in achieving these objectives. 
How this has been done under the Nationai Socialist 
régime is set forth in this book by Doctor Taylor. 
Following a brief introduction and historical orien- 
tation, the author explains, in turn, (1) Organization, 
Support, and Activities of the State Youth Welfare 
Agencies, (2) The Activities, Training, Appoint- 
ment, Tenure, and Salary of the State Jugendpflege 
Workers, (3) Organization and Activities of the 
Hitler-Youth, (4) Physical Education: Organization 
and Activities; Other Youth Welfare Activities, (5) 
Yeuth and Unemployment, (6) Youth, Politics, 
Home and School, and (7) Youth and Law. In his 
concluding chapter, Doctor Taylor discusses the 
broader implications of youth welfare in Germany 
and the underlying principles. In the appendix are 
translations of the official documents involved. 

The meticulous care with which the German 
leaders have provided for every step and aspect of 
youth care and education and the coérdination of 
the many services that have been established are 
most impressive. That the purposes of all of these 
provisions for youth are in many cases quite abhor- 
rent to Americans must not blind us to the fact that 
we have no plan and very little consciousness of 
the problems that face youths in our society. It is 
not by neglect and evasion but only by equally 
fundamental thinking and planning for our own 
youths that we can justify the “American way.” 


The Campus and Social Ideals, by HAROLD 
S. TutrLe. New York: The author, 1936, 
88 pages. 

What social ideas and ideals are characteristic 
of college youths, and how are they affected by 
the personal, incidental, and institutional contacts 
that they make in college? To discover the efficacy 
of these influences in changing the social ideals of 
students should throw light on their importance in 
character formation. 

Doctor Tuttle devised a test of social-mindedness 
(in equivalent forms) by securing the judgments 
of sixty men and women of recognized competency 
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RECENT STORIES 
FOR 
ENJOYMENT 


By Seely and Roling 


A selection of the best of recent short stories 
including biographical sketches of the authors, 
extensive lists of other recent short stories and 
other anthologies for supplementary reading, 
and thought-provoking questions for discussion. 
An accompanying pamphlet for the teacher 
gives concrete suggestions for the teaching of 
the short story. 


SENTENCE 
BUILDING 


By Clark and Hoover 


1937 EDITION 


A work-textbook which has helped many stu- 
dents in senior high school and freshman Eng- 
lish courses in college to master the essentials 
of sentence construction. The presentation of 
the different topics is sufficiently complete so 
that reference to a textbook is not necessary. In 
addition to sections on constructing sentences, 
punctuating sentences, and revising sentences, 
the new edition has a section on using words 
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in social-mindedness. These tests he then gave to 
students in four colleges of varying sizes and char- 
acters, one form early and the other form late in 
the year. Having ascertained the changes (expressed 
quantitatively) that took place, he worked out the 
relationships between the changes and eleven factors 
that might be partial causes of such changes, includ- 
ing intelligence, religious affiliations, instructors, in- 
dependent reading, and living conditions. 

How valid the tests and how clearly the various 
influences have been isolated from each other for 
purposes of comparisons of effectiveness may be open 
to question, Insofar as his conclusions might be 
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sustained by further use of his method or by the 
refinement of technics, they are most significant, 
The reading of liberal magazines, the enthusiastic 
participation in student activities, and the person. 
alities of some instructors were the only factors 
that affected in significant degree the social. 
mindedness of students. 


A Century of the Universal School, by Wu- 
LIAM C, BacLey. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1937, 85 pages. 

The eighth of the Kappa Delta Pi lecture series 
is based on the lecture delivered by Doctor Bagley 
at St. Louis, in February, 1936. It presents a concise 
résumé of the historical development of universal 
education in its relation to national life not only in 
America but in Europe and in Asia. Especially since 
1900 has universal education spread to new countries 
and extended its reach upward into adolescence, 
It is one of the most significant of all social phe- 
nomena. 

In Chapter III, the author grapples with what 
he recognizes to be the most serious problem of 
American education. How “to provide kinds of in- 
struction that will make it socially profitable to keep 
in school the types of young people who, under a 
simpler form of social and economic life, would be 
wage-earners by the age of fourteen, sixteen, or 
eighteen.” This is indeed the challenge of chal- 
lenges! It is quite possible that the high school may 
not be able to meet it; in that case it must perish 
and give way to new forms of education. 

The reviewer does not see eye to eye with Doctor 
Bagley regarding the so-called lowering of standards 
as such; there is merely tradition to support the 
assumption that the standards are valid or desirable. 
He does welcome the author’s emphasis on the fail- 
ure of society and hence of the schools to accomplish 
all that was hoped from democracy and education 
by the sponsors of universal education. The recog- 
nition of serious problems is the first and funda- 
mental step toward serious effort to solve them. 
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3 Junior-High Textbooks 
that merit fall adoption: 


Social Studies 
SOCIETY 
in ACTION 


By Helen Halter 


Hailed as a major contri- 
bution to junior-high social 
studies, SOCIETY IN AC- 
TION brings the teaching pro- 
gram of a master teacher to 
every classroom. This three- 
year guidebook for pupils con- 
tains 50 curriculum units, each 
opening with a study of our 


Homeroom Guidance 


Newspaper 
Stories for Group 


Guidance 
By Brewer @ Glidden 


“Excellent for the junior- 
high homeroom!” is the report 
that we get from many schools 
using this book. Brewer and 
Glidden have rewritten 170 
newspaper stories of people’s 
actions for this course in char- 
acter and ethical guidance. 


General Language 


SOCIAL 
LANGUAGE 


By Frederick e Smith 


“The most satisfactory text 
in the general-language field,” 
sums up the opinions of many 
teachers using SOCIAL LAN- 
GUAGE. For this book offers 
both a survey of language and 
speech, and a sampling of the 


major languages. It is written 
for children’s understanding, 
and its many activities are fas- 
cinating. List, $1.39 


present social organization. 
Life situations and activities 
throughout. List, $1.66 


The questions following each 
story stimulate pupils to think 
for themselves. List, $1.61 
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“If I had $20 to spend in starting 
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a guidance program— 

With the above words, the director of guidance of a state department of education 
began a recent letter to several hundred superintendents and principals of high 
schools. He proceeded to itemize the minimum essential high-school guidance books 
upon which he would spend the $20. One-third of the whole amount he allotted for 
the purchase of the INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES. These four volumes are 
indeed the cornerstone of the guidance library, and the working tools of each teacher 
concerned with guidance. In some high schools, from 50 to 200 copies of Volumes 
I, II, and III are used as manuals by homeroom teachers. 


ALLEN’S INOR GROUP GUIDANCE SERIES 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Problems Vol. III (Tests) Self-Measurement Proj- 
in Group Guidance ects in Group Guidance $2.25 

Vol. II (Character) Case-Conference Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization an 
Problems in Group Guidance . .$1.55 Supervision of Guidance 
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